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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


The New Year is a time of Beginning Again, when flickering hopes burned low flare up 
anew in freshened brightness. 

It is easy for the mature—who have seen so many bright and shining Resolutions become 
tarnished or broken—to become resigned or even cynical. We watch in amused detachment 
to see which will be broken first—the children’s fragile Christmas toys or the parents’ more 
fragile New Year's Resolutions. Yet, all of us need to recapture something of the self-examining 
idealism of the early Jewish New Year, the period from Rosh ha-Shana to Yom ha-Kippurim, a 
time of penitence and dedication. In that spirit as I cast about for a message to you, I feel 
as did the Chinese student who was rushed by an American friend through a series of hectic 
subway connections only to be informed, “See! We saved six minutes.” Whereupon the breath- 
less Oriental inquired, ‘“‘What significant thing can we do with this six minutes?” What sig- 
nificant thing, indeed, can I say to you on a single page? 

As I survey our Association, at mid-year, from the “Siege Perilous” to which you have 
invited me, I can not refrain from observing that we must, more and more, lift our eyes from 
the narrow needs of law librarians and think increasingly in terms of working with other 
groups for the common good. For years we have realized that the increasingly-cumbersome Index 
to Legal Periodicals needs cumulation under a single set of headings. We have been halted by 
the lack of funds. In the present era of expanding international interest, an Index to Foreign 
Legal Periodicals is much needed. Again—where is the money? New techniques of micro- 
reproduction may have revolutionary impacts on law library organization and administration. 
Problems in their use and adaptation to law libraries call for an intensive and extensive survey. 
Again—money is needed that we do not have. All of these point to the even more compre- 
hensive survey contemplated by the “Proposal to Improve Law Library Service” submitted last 
year by President Moreland to the Ford Foundation and recently renewed by him as Policy 
Chairman before the Council on Library Resources, Inc., the recent recipient of a multi- 
million dollar grant to be applied on library projects. 

In a second direction, if Congress — the funds, the Library of Congress can bring up- 
to-date the much-needed State Law Index and could press to completion the long-awaited 
standard classification of law—K—on which Miss Benyon’s Classification Committee is working 
so intensively. 

In a third direction, the American Bar Association by making space available in its Chicago 
Center might lay the groundwork for a permanent office of this Association to be manned by a 
full-time Secretary. 

Thus, as we scan these among the Association’s major objectives, we note that we need 
he!p from at least three directions—the Foundations, Congress and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. With material aid from these sources, magnificent and far-reaching results might be 
achieved; without such assistance some of our most promising projects may remain on the 
Committee drafting-boards for some time. We are well aware that “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” but there is earthy wisdom in the comment of the Texan who struck oil: “Money don’t 
give you happiness, but it can make our kind of misery a lot more pleasant.” 


DILLARD S. GARDNER 











Centralized University Library Service 
and the Law School 


by WiLu1aM R. Roa tre, Librarian 
Elbert H. Gary Library, Northwestern University Law School 


The appearance of the second edi- 
tion of The University Library by 
Wilson and Tauber? should be a mat- 
ter of interest to everyone concerned 
with any important aspect of the far 
flung services that libraries must ren- 
der to our constantly expanding uni- 
versity communities. That law school 
librarians are included should be per- 
fectly obvious. However, as this useful 
and meritorious book has elsewhere 
received the general appraisal that it 
deserves,? it would appear that this 
discussion may quite properly be con- 
cerned exclusively with the point of 
view of those who are directly respon- 
sible for the administration of our 
law school libraries. 

Obviously, The University Library 
can play a useful role in the formal 
preparation of the law school librar- 
ian, for the broader orientation is an 
indispensable part of his equipment if 
he is to perform at a high level. This 
book may also later be read in its en- 
tirety, or perhaps preferably scanned 
with the more relevant portions read 
in detail, to refresh his memory, to 
bring him up-to-date and to remind 

1. LOUIS ROUND WILSON and MAURICE F. TAUBER, 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: THE ORGANIZATION, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AND FUNCTIONS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
(2d ed. 1956). 

2. See reviews by Robert Vosper, 17 COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 266 (1956); Edwin E. Williams, 


81 Lrprary yourNnaL 350 (1956); and John H. 
Moriarty, 47 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 217 (1956). 


him of considerations that are likely 
to be overlooked because of his pre- 
occupation with the pressing tasks 
that are immediately before him in 
his own special library. 

There is, however, one important 
consideration, the relationship of the 
professional school library to the uni- 
versity library service as a whole, in 
respect to which the law school librar- 
ian will certainly be disappointed, 
for with this problem the book does 
not come to grips.* Indeed, at one 
point the authors appear to dispose of 
it with the following generalization of 
extremely doubtful validity: 


So far as administration is con- 
cerned, experience has demon- 
strated that economical manage- 
ment and effective service are ob- 
tained when the librarian has con- 
trol and supervision, even though 
these may be delegated to respon- 
sible personnel, over all the book 
resources of the university, whether 
they are departmental libraries, pro- 
fessional school libraries, special col- 
lections, laboratories, offices, class- 
rooms or a college library.* 


Unfortunately, by no means are all 
of the significant facts available. In- 


3. For a fuller discussion than is possible here, 
see Marian G. Gallagher, The Law Librarian’s Edu- 
cation and the Autonomous Library, 47 L. LIB. J. 
114 (1954), and Oscar C. Orman, Autonomy in Law 
Library Administration, 32 L. L1B. J. 60 (1939). 

4. WILSON and TAUBER, op. cit., at 157. 
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deed, there is no reliable current in- 
formation on the number of law 
school libraries that are administered 
centrally and independently, let alone 
the competency of the administration 
in each case. Consequently, an over-all 
appraisal is impossible. However, 
there are enough horrible examples 
under centralized administration in 
practice to constitute a substantial 
body of “experience” which clearly 
demonstrates that centralization does 
not by any means provide the pat an- 
swer that is suggested by the above 
quotation. 

Not only is this relational problem 
a perennial one in the accreditation 
work of the American Bar Association 
and the Association of American Law 
Schools, which usually involves the 
smaller law school libraries, but it is 
frequently present in a more aggra- 
vated form in the larger libraries as 
well. Often remote control is a chronic 
source of frustration and it is some- 
times found to be the crucial problem 
involved in working out a reorganiza- 
tion program or improvement of the 
service.» A few examples of what ac- 
tually occurs by way of illustration 
must suffice: Impairment of the book 
selection process because approval at 
a distance involves delay in any case 
and sometimes because the director 
exercises his veto power even as 
against the dean of the law school; 


5. The law school library is, of course, not the 
only one that involves this relational problem. Con- 
cerning medical school libraries, see Marian A. 
Murphy and Elizabeth F. Carr, Some Practical 


Aspects of Medical School Library Administration, 
28 QUARTERLY BULLETIN (Northwestern University 
Medical School) 418 (1954), and William D. Pos- 
tell, Proposed Plans and Recommendations for the 
Organization of the Medical Library of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, 42 MEDICAL LIB. ASSN. BULLETIN 
458 (1954). 


delay in the receipt of books (some- 
times extended) because they are cen- 
trally ordered, received and processed; 
insistence, for the sake of uniformity, 
upon the use of a classification scheme 
long since found inadequate for a 
large collection of legal materials; 
cataloging in a manner not reflective 
of the needs of those who use legal 
materials; refusal to duplicate books 
even if the need is urgent; equal 
monthly allocations on binding for 
the sake of maintaining a uniform 
pattern even when this is demon- 
strably not necessary; and the subor- 
dination of the position of the law 
school librarian, and therefore often 
of the entire law library staff, regard- 
less of the qualifications and the re- 
sponsibilities involved and solely to 
accord with a uniform pattern of de- 
partmental organization, Finally, in 
some universities the law school has 
no effective voice in respect to the law 
library budget and occasionally the 
law school dean is not informed until 
it is finally determined. One director 
of libraries actually disposed of a re- 
quest for additional funds for books 
by saying: “As the medical library 
does not want any more money, the 
law school does not need any more.” ® 
Under such circumstances, no compe- 
tent librarian is likely to accept the 
direction of the law library and if he 
does, he does not stay for long. 

Does the rather widespread prev- 
alence of such practices demonstrate 
conclusively that a centrally adminis- 
tered library service cannot in any cir- 
cumstances be effective so far as the law 


6. Perhaps it should be added that none of these 
examples apply to any university with which the 
writer has been connected as law school librarian. 
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school is concerned? Not necessarily, 
and this is not the view of the writer. 
However, centralization not only per- 
mits but perhaps also encourages the 
development and application of the 
fundamental fallacy that gives rise to 
the foregoing practices. This is the 
notion that the means employed are 
more important than the ends 
achieved. Unfortunately, library ad- 
ministration, when viewed from the 
center, is likely to succumb to the 
ivory tower approach. From that point 
of view, the magic effect of symmetry 
on a diagram may close the door to 
further inquiry. However, the pri- 
mary end of all library administration 
is service and the ultimate test can be 
made only at the point or points of 
service. 

For present purposes the point of 
service is of course the law school and 
today any good law school requires 
and should receive a library service 
which includes specific requirements 
that simply cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. If the university is not 
providing a high quality of service to 
the law school, its library service is 
failing at this point in whole or in 
part, whatever else may be said about 
it. And if the law school library staff 
labors against unnecessary frustration, 
this is not only inefficient but it is 
poor personnel administration as well. 

Leaving matters of detail out of ac- 
count, what are the basic considera- 
tions involved? In the first place, there 
must be an adequate understanding of 
the reader demand. In the law school 
this involves a highly specialized sub- 
ject matter, a massive and complicated 
body of books, the distinctive manner 
in which many of the books are used 
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and the purposes to which the infor- 
mation acquired are devoted. One re- 
flection of these important factors is 
the prevalence of the law-trained law 
school librarian with faculty status.- 
Happily, an increasing number are 
also library school graduates. In the 
second place, the library service must 
be responsive to the students and 
faculty. Regardless of the line of com- 
mand, the law librarian must have a 
close working relationship with these 
groups and with the law school dean. 
Finally, success is impossible without 
flexibility, which requires a _ large 
measure of delegation of authority 
whether the law librarian is directly 
responsible to a director of libraries 
or to the law school dean. The im- 
portance of this factor is of course rec- 
ognized by Messrs. Wilson and Tau- 
ber in the statement quoted above. 
What they fail to recognize is the fact 
that in practice this is a consideration 
often overlooked. 

All this leads to an obvious con- 
clusion, namely, that basically the 
problem is one of the competency of 
the persons involved. Organizationally 
speaking, there is just as much justifi- 
cation for placing the law school li- 
brary under the direction of the dean 
of the law school as under the director 
of libraries, for its function is both an 
aspect of the educational program 
and of library service. It does not en- 
hance the educator’s conception of 
the library profession for librarians to 
overlook or, in effect, deny this fact. 
In the better law schools this is un- 
questionably so and librarians (and 
directors of libraries where they have 
any responsibility or authority) should 
be in the vanguard and not trailing 
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behind or inhibiting the further de- 
velopment of this desirable trend. 
At the same time, it is perfectly 
clear that for some purposes the entire 
university library service should be 
considered as a whole—something 
that persons preoccupied with the law 
school sometimes forget. That some 
top library administrators, some law 
librarians and some law school faculty 
members are not measuring up to 
their responsibilities is evident. The 
difficult problems involved not only 
merit more careful study and more 
imaginative thinking, they require a 
whole-hearted cooperative approach 
on the part of every one concerned. 
Perhaps even the library schools could 
do better. Are they too prone to dispose 
of this problem (and it is a difficult 
one) in much the same manner as is 
employed by the authors of The Uni- 
versity Library? If they are not now 
doing so, they could at least point out 
that the relational factor, so far as the 


professional schools are concerned, is 
handled differently from campus to 
campus with no clear-cut predominant 
pattern now generally in effect. They 
could also call attention to the diver- 
sity of the demands for service that a 
university creates. Playing down these 
factors, including the importance of a 
knowledge of subject matter, is not 
only unrealistic, but is wholly incon- 
sistent with the fundamental assump- 
tion upon which the professional 
status of librarians should rest. 

One thing is perfectly certain; the 
law schools which now formally con- 
trol their library services are not likely 
to accept a different arrangement so 
long as there is so much evidence of the 
hazards involved and the law schools 
that are at present irked and inhibited 
by policies that are formulated and 
administered under remote control 
will continue to clamor for a free 
hand in administering their library 
service. 











Weeding a Law Collection 


by ERwin C. Surrency, Librarian 
Temple University Law Library 


One of the most persistent problems 
of law library administration is that of 
shelf space and arrangement of books 
on the shelves. Although some libraries 
will deny the existence of this prob- 
lem, surveys have shown that most li- 
braries have reached ninety-five per 
cent or more of their total shelf ca- 
pacity. Since more and more is ap 
pearing in print each year, the seri- 
ousness of this problem will continue 
to increase. The scholar has just so 
much time to examine source ma- 
terials, the result being that a great 
mass of printed material will receive 
little or no use. However, this is not a 
problem for the individual librarian. 
On the other hand, the law librarian 
can do something about the many use- 
less volumes occupying valuable li- 
brary shelving space and should adopt 
a policy for the consistent weeding of 
the book collection. 

A great many useless books which 
could be discarded without any injury 
to scholarship are occupying the 
shelves of libraries. Multiple copies of 
old texts and replaced volumes of the 
digests are all gathering dust on some 
shelves, just to mention a few species 
of books which should be sold for 
waste paper. Many of these items are 
kept in the name of scholarship, what- 
ever that term means in twentieth- 
century America, but in reality they 
could be discarded without injury to 


the research quality of the library. 

In view of the high cost of erecting 
a new building, to say nothing of 
maintaining a library, a solution to 
the problem of the ever-increasing 
number of books must be sought by 
the library profession. The mere sta- 
tistics of the library’s collection do not 
constitute sufficient justification for 
erecting a new building, unless those 
statistics represent usable books, in- 
cluding books which are preserved for 
scholarly use. One of the duties of a 
librarian should be the periodic ex- 
amination of the library collection 
with a view to discarding those ma- 
terials which are of no further value. 

Discarding materials from the li- 
brary collection is an unalterable act 
which may have grave consequences 
for the library in the future. Many li- 
brarians can tell of incidents where 
their predecessors discarded the tenta- 
tive drafts of the Restatement of the 
Law once they were adopted in final 
form on the theory that the final Re- 
statement had all the materials in the 
tentative drafts! Now their successors 
are finding it difficult and expensive 
to purchase new sets of this material, 
to say nothing of the time involved in 
the search. Knowledge of books is all- 
important to the librarian. 

When considering a weeding policy, 
the future of the library should be 
kept firmly in mind and a plan for its 
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future growth should be developed. 
Before making any decision, the li- 
brarian must know the materials 
which are to be thrown away and must 
study the matter carefully. When in 
doubt, the best policy is not to discard 
until certain of the value or the prob- 
able value of the material. It may be 
well to consult several experts in the 
field before reaching a final conclu- 
sion, but the final decision must be 
that of the librarian and not that of 
the over-specialized specialist who has 
lost the perspective of true scholar- 
ship. It is necessary for the librarian 
to have a knowledge of the value of 
the contents of the book being con- 
sidered for discard and to know where 
the same information could be found 
in other sources if the book in ques- 
tion is removed. A study of the ma- 
terial should be made from the point 
of view of determining if it is a re- 
print from another source or contains 
material of a temporary nature only. 
Much law material may be found in 
many different sources, for there is a 
great amount of duplication in many 
law books. For example, it would be 
unnecessary to keep a text which had 
only the statutes with annotations to 
court decisions when annotated codes 
are available, or several different 
copies of the texts of statutes, such as 
the Internal Revenue Codes, when 
available in the Statutes at Large. 
Many library collections contain a 
great amount of needless duplication 
of books whose value, even for re- 
search, is doubtful. Many libraries 
have suffered from the overzealous li- 
brarian who did not want to turn 
down a gift of books offered or who 
added an unnecessary number of copies 


of the same title. Many sins have been 
committed in the name of research, 
among which has been the hesitancy 
on the part of many librarians to dis- 
card ephemeral material. Even now 
many libraries still contain in their 
collections old lists of trials, two or 
more sets of out-of-date digests or 
numerous copies of old texts which 
are no longer in heavy demand. Law 
libraries have grown to such a size that 
they are unmanagable and, in many 
cases, are not giving the service to 
their clientele which the investment 
would seem to warrant. The situation 
which has developed calls for the li- 
brarian to define the objectives of his 
library and to adopt a more realistic 
policy for the preservation of the ma- 
terials in the collection. He must not 
allow his work to be hindered by a 
great many useless volumes. 

The purpose of weeding the collec- 
tion is to remove books which have no 
further value to the library in order 
to keep the collection within a rea- 
sonable size and to make room on the 
shelves for new titles without the great 
cost involved in building new quarters 
or adding new stacks. However, li- 
brarians encounter many pressures not 
to discard any books from their collec- 
tions, Critics of the library profession 
have characterized the librarian as a 
“pack rat,” but these same critics 
would be the least sympathetic should 
they find that the library did not have 
a specific book. Another genus of crit- 
ics is the administrator who likes to 
boast of a large library, regardless of 
whether the collection is well-balanced 
or merely one containing a great deal 
of useless duplications. This “num- 
bers game” may not be ignored com- 
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pletely by the librarian who values his 
job, but these critics and administra- 
tors need not deter the librarian from 
discarding books which are obviously 
worthless. 

One of the first essentials in both 
book selection and the weeding of the 
library collection is the development 
of a plan for the library’s future 
growth. If the library is connected 
with a law school, it will naturally de- 
velop into a research library, provided 
the faculty does not consist of too 
many “practical” lawyers. However, 
the exact extent of this development 
will depend upon many factors. Does 
the school need a research library or 
should the library remain a small 
working collection due to limitations 
of space or resources? If the last policy 
is adopted, it should be possible to 
obtain research materials near-by. The 
objectives of a weeding policy must 
by necessity be integrated into the 
long-range policy of the library. 

One of the first factors to be con- 
sidered when determining whether “to 
discard or not to discard” is the type 
of law book under consideration, Some 
books are designed for reference and 
when this reference value has ended, 
the usefulness of the book has ended. 
All such books may be safely weeded 
from the collection. For example, each 
law library buys several copies of the di- 
gest for its local jurisdiction and when 
these sets are replaced they are often 
kept in the collection. Ordinarily, two 
or more copies of replaced volumes of 
this type of book are unnecessary and 
useless. 

Other examples of reference books 
which have limited value for research 
are membership lists and directories. 
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Membership lists are useless for any 
sort of research. However, directories 
of lawyers are another problem. In 
some libraries such books are pre- 
served for historical reference or as a 
source for legal biographies. It may 
be feasible that this information could 
be preserved by keeping the Martin- 
dale-Hubbell Law Directory for every 
fifth year, discarding the intervening 
volumes, as this directory will give, 
at best, only an approximation of the 
date of the lawyer’s demise or his 
change in firms, etc. Although few li- 
brarians will agree that these volumes 
are worth the space they occupy, such 
a policy as outlined above should be 
considered. 

Many publications are ephemeral in 
nature and are published for informa- 
tion at the time of publication. An 
excellent example of this type of ma- 
terial is the special compilation of 
laws. If the library has sets of laws for 
the jurisdiction concerned, a file of 
topical compilations is not necessary. 
But, protests the librarian, consider 
the scholar who is interested in the 
historical development of the law of 


a special topic. The scholar’s best 


sources for such information are the 
session laws and statutory compila- 
tions. Where lists of trials are pub- 
lished, their value ceases after the date 
of all the trials listed and the informa- 
tion contained in them can be of very 
little value to anyone in the future. 
For such detailed information, the 
library should refer its clients to the 
public records in the court house. Such 
items should be mercilessly pruned 
from the collection. 

The old thorny problem of looseleaf 
services is one that disturbs many li- 
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brarians. As these looseleaf volumes 
collect on the shelves, year after year, 
the number becomes burdensome. The 
publishers recommend that they be 
discarded and for the little use that 
they will receive, this recommendation 
should be followed, as very few true 
gems of wisdom will be lost by pursu- 
ing this policy. An alternate to this pol- 
icy is to preserve the volumes for every 
other year. Some looseleaf volumes are 
of such great value to the library, so it is 
said, that they should be bound. An 
example which occurs to this writer is 
the Legal Periodical Digest which 
some librarians feel is a necessary ad- 
dition to the library, regardless of the 
feelings of true scholars toward digests 
and extracted materials. 

Texts present little difficulty, as all 
libraries should preserve at least one 
copy of every text in the library. Thus, 
discard all second copies of books 
which are out-of-date. One may be 
faced with the preservation of old 
texts with the covers entirely gone and 
the title page missing. It is the opin- 
ion of this librarian that such copies 
are not worth the time involved in 
saving them. If a request for such a 
book comes to the librarian, it may 
always be borrowed on interlibrary 
loan. This does not apply to rare 
texts, but there are few of these speci- 
mens which the library will miss. It is 
not urged as part of this weeding pol- 
icy that one attempt to discard only 
those titles which scholars will not 
need in the future. This is left to the 
dogmatic librarian who has more sub- 
lime connections. 

One of the answers to the library’s 


problem of space is microphotographic 
reproduction of much of the little- 
used materials, such as state reports, 
session laws, etc. When this is done, 
libraries cannot justify keeping little- 
used sets of books on the shelves when 
the material is available in some form 
of microprint in the library. Much 
could be written on the problem of 
microreproduction, both pro and con, 
and much has been written, but that 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Microphotographic reproduction can 
do much to clear library shelves for 
more useful and current books. When 
microprint is adopted by librarians, 
probably too much will be preserved. 
This could form the basis for a future 
article entitled “Weeding the Micro- 
print Material.” 

In brief, these are some of the poli- 
cies of one library in weeding its col- 
lection. Some librarians will consider 
a few of these policies as high crime 
against scholarship. No reply to this 
charge will be made by the author ex- 
cept to say that, in his opinion, no un- 
due hardship will result to the earnest 
scholar, the scholar who realizes that 
legislation and decisions are his pri- 
mary sources. No argument will be 
made from the point of view that 
“scholars in my library do such and 
so,” for frankly the author does not 
know what the scholar in his library 
does, this subject never having been 
subjected to scientific investigation. 
Perhaps this scholar, like the reason- 
able man of tort law, does not actually 
exist, but represents a standard which 
is thought necessary. 











The Future of the Law Library 


by RoBert W. WIENPAHL, Assistant Reference and Catalog Librarian 
Los Angeles State College, San Fernando Campus 


It is very evident that librarians are 
standing at the threshold of a revolu- 
tionary approach to the problems of 
acquiring and storing knowledge. Cer- 
tainly, the next fifty years will bear 
far less comparison to the preceding 
fifty years than at any other period in 
the history of libraries. The tremen- 
dous increase in the dissemination of 
knowledge and its future portent com- 
pel us, if we would not be overwhelmed 
by, the fruits of our own industry, to 
cast off the fetters of the past and face 
forward. 

In every field of research we are con- 
fronted with costly and discouraging 
delays due to our inability to profit to 
the fullest extent by the accomplish- 
ments of our fellow workers. So great 
has been the increase in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge that the methods 
for coping with it have lagged dan- 
gerously behind. Much of the results 
of our endeavors might as well be clas- 
sified “top secret” as far as actual 
availability is concerned. The librar- 
ian, at present, can accept only a small 
part of the blame. In actuality, he has 
performed an excellent job in collect- 
ing, cataloging, indexing and making 
knowledge available. But, he is becom- 
ing increasingly involved in a web of 

[This manuscript was prepared as an entry in 
the Golden Jubilee Essay Contest. At that time the 


author was Assistant Cataloger, Los Angeles County 
Law Library.—ED.] 


his own weaving. The very detail nec- 
essary to make available a modest body 
of facts can only inhibit the revelation 
of future quantities which are grow- 
ing at a rate in inverse proportion to 
the methods of coping with them. If 
justice delayed is no justice at all, 
knowledge delayed is no knowledge 
at all. 

It is our belief that law libraries are 
in a peculiarly advantageous position 
so far as being in the forefront of the 
development of the library of the fu- 
ture. There are a number of reasons 
for this: (1) the codification and pres- 
ervation of the laws can be considered 
almost the prime raison d’étre of the 
earliest libraries—thus, our past his- 
tory bows to none in length and im- 
portance; (2) the contemporary law 
library continues its fundamental pur- 
pose of serving the ends of justice in a 
society which is becoming increasingly 
complex; and (3) the immediate ends 
served by law libraries strike at the 
very center of our social, economic 
and material existence. 

Although we may not like to admit 
it, it is the economic situation which 
will serve as one of the chief driving 
forces to put law libraries in the fore- 
front as streamlined centers for the 
storage and retrieval of information. 
If this were not sufficient, there is the 
tremendous moral and social drive to 
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speed the ends of justice. Thus, law 
libraries have a dual purpose of serv- 
ing the economic and social needs of 
society simultaneously and fundamen- 
tally. The American Association of 
Law Libraries can be a tremendous 
force in the development of the library 
of the future. 

We are entering a period of fantas- 
tic portent—the age of automation. 
Its effects will be of greater significance 
than the industrial revolution, and 
even more important, much swifter. 
This is not a study in social evalua- 
tion and we need not concern our- 
selves with all the dislocations which 
will occur within the next fifty years. 
On the contrary, in a mood of opti- 
mism we should like to add one more 
prediction to the many to follow that 
automation will achieve far more 
beneficial results than otherwise. 

Since the law library, of all types, 
maintains the closest possible relation 
to the social and economic needs of 
society, it will be closely affected by 
social change. The increase in popula- 
tion alone will find a concomitant in- 
crease in the amount of litigation, to 
say nothing of the augmented legisla- 
tion needed to cope with the intrica- 
cies of society fifty years from now. 

The next half century will find the 
world knit into a tight ball, girded 
‘round with incredibly swift and effi- 
cient means of communication and 
transportation. Again, the legal pro- 
fession will be profoundly affected. 
Few law libraries today possess more 
than a rudimentary collection of for- 
eign law. This situation will become 
intolerable. It is patent that commerce 
in the future will be of such propor- 
tions and business dealings of such an 


order that the comparatively few spe- 
cialists of today will be hopelessly over- 
whelmed. 

This is an age of specialization and 
already it has become increasingly dif- 
ficult for the individual to cope with 
even a small segment of recorded 
knowledge. Law will reflect this spe- 
cialization in a subdivision of tasks 
only hinted at today. Almost every 
social change is reflected in new legis- 
lation and litigation. Continued spe- 
cialization is the only way to meet the 
demands for speed and competency. 

This is scarcely the place to attempt 
to map the course of human events, 
but we feel that this brief introduc- 
tion, by its very inadequacy, will serve 
to stimulate the reader to further con- 
templation of our expanding world 
and its almost overwhelming complex- 
ities. If we do not readjust our minds 
to such a king-size contemplation, we 
will be too inclined to scoff at predic- 
tions for the year 2006 as preposterous, 
absurd and fanciful. 

When we think of libraries of the 
future, we most always think in terms 
of growing collections; certainly this 
is the most immediate concern. It is a 
well-established proposition that re- 
search libraries double their holdings 
every sixteen years. This has been so 
in the last one hundred and fifty years 
and there seems little doubt that the 
next fifty years will be no exception. 
Thus, we can count on three doublings 
by the year 2000. If your present hold- 
ings are 50,000 volumes, you will have 
in the neighborhood of 400,000 items; 
if your holdings are 100,000, you may 
count on (or should we say fear) hav- 
ing 800,000; and those few larger law 
libraries having 300,000 will have al- 
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most 2,500,000. Let those who doubt 
examine the records of vital research 
libraries. 

It is true that none of the above li- 
braries are of staggering size per se. A 
number of our university libraries 
have collections of over 2,500,000. But 
these are general collections, spread 
out over the campus in various 
branches and professional schools. As 
individual professional libraries, such 
a size is close to staggering. 

No speculation as to increasing col- 
lections can be much more than old- 
saw to librarians today. But some of 
the proposals to follow may seem to 
be far-fetched and unnecessary in terms 
of the present working span of most 
of us. However, we are not trying to 
give a blow by blow description of 
each successive decade for the next five 
decades. Rather, we are attempting to 
predict what will be necessary within 
fifty years, and this will in turn suggest 
more immediate avenues of approach. 

What we have to propose in the 
following pages will shock many li- 
brarians because of the emphasis upon 
microphotographic editions and the 
glossing over of the traditional format. 
However, we bow to no one as a bib- 
liophile, having spent many happy 
years doing research in rare, musty, 
leather bound books. No one could 
thrill more to the patina and beguil- 
ing aroma of a Renaissance tome. But, 
there is a real danger in confusing the 
means (books) with the end (knowl- 
edge). Books will always be with us 
(and in law libraries especially in- 
dexes, citators, etc.), but every other 
means should be explored to the full- 
est in order to expose truth as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 
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It is evident that we are already now 
in a state of flux as regards the tradi- 
tional repository of recorded knowl- 
edge. The book has been with us as a 
printed method of storing information 
for some five hundred years. But in 
those fields in which relatively exhaus- 
tive research makes it imperative that a 
collection be complete, we have al- 
ready resorted to photoduplication in 
order to acquire out-of-print, rare and 
expensive items. Microfilm is now well 
established as a means of securing 
copies of material we lack. It is also 
extensively used to duplicate material 
which is either subject to loss by de- 
terioration, such as newspapers, or 
which is expensive to store. Microfilm 
is also now an original publishing 
medium for those items too lengthy to 
be printed economically, such as tech- 
nical papers and dissertations. Both 
the American Documentation Insti- 
tute and University Microfilms are 
well-known in these fields. 

Microfilm lends itself best to proj- 
ects in which fewer than ten copies 
are contemplated. Thus, it can also 
be used for interlibrary loan rather 
than releasing the book itself. It seems 
reasonable to assume that microfilm 
will still be used within fifty years, al- 
though we believe that it will be rele- 
gated to bulk storage of large groups 
of material of a documentary charac- 
ter, such as archives, business records 
and newspapers—all items which are 
relatively rarely consulted. However, 
the films will be indexed in such a 
manner that they can be processed at 
high speed and the major divisions 
cued by photoelectric cue-meters. In 
this way materials can be stored on 
much larger than the now standard 
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one hundred foot reels. It is possible 
that with films of higher resolving 
power the standard film may be re- 
duced to 16mm, or even 8mm. Already 
libraries are complaining that 35mm 
films are still too bulky for economi- 
cal storage. 

Micro-opaque is quite a recent de- 
velopment but we believe that its 
possibilities are almost infinite. It is 
economically more feasible for those 
projects involving in excess of fifteen, 
preferably twenty-five or more, copies. 
Several firms are already well-known 
in the field: Microcard Corporation, 
Microlex Corporation and Readex 
Microprint Corporation. 

Microcards are photographic posi- 
tive prints on 3 x 5 cards, containing 
about forty to eighty pages on one 
side, with a full catalog entry and brief 
entry on the subsequent cards. 

The Microlex Corporation devotes 
itself exclusively to legal publications. 
At present, it is supplying micro- 
opaques of Lawyers’ Reports Anno- 
tated, American Law Reports Anno- 
tated, American Law Reports 2d, the 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports and the 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports, Law- 
yers Edition. These are contained on 
614 x 81% inch cards with about 200 
pages to one side. 

Microprint differs from the last two 
in that it is produced by a printing 
process with color-fast inks. Its perma- 
nence is probably superior to photo- 
graphic reproduction, although there 
is little difference to the eye. Micro- 
print cards measure 6 x 9 inches and 
carry ten rows of ten pages each, thus 
100 pages. Like Microlex, they are 
supplied in slip cases. 

It is obvious that the two sizes of 


cards each have their merits; the small 
cards should be better for small jobs, 
since there would be less unused space 
left over. The large Microprint card 
lends itself better to such fantastic 
projects as reproducing the British 
House of Commons Sessional Papers 
for the nineteenth century—some six 
thousand volumes of four million 
pages. Microprint Corporation also is 
supplying “non-depository” United 
States Government documents on an 
annual subscription basis. On the 
other hand, Microcards have been 
used to record the “Rolls Series.” 

All of these microeditions have to 
be read with optical reading machines, 
although it is possible to scan them 
for references with a hand reading 
glass. Under many conditions the read- 
ing machines give a better consistent 
image, often in larger “print” than the 
original. It is true that one must be- 
come adjusted to using these machines, 
but the optical systems are sufficiently 
good today to allow hours of use with 
no more than normal reading fatigue. 
The Eastman Kodak Company has re- 
cently announced a model, the Koda- 
graph, which will take any size card 
up to 814 x 14 inches. To the present 
generation being raised on television, 
we predict that it will be as natural 
to them to read by machines as other- 
wise, perhaps more so. 

At present only one card at a time 
can be used in a reader, making com- 
parison cumbersome. In the near fu- 
ture it would be practical to make a 
reader which will allow the simultane- 
ous comparison of two cards, Even 
more important, we will have readers 
in which the material to be read can 
be copied immediately merely by slip- 
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ping in a sheet of sensitized paper for 
brief exposure. Thus, the scholar of 
the future will be relieved of hours of 
tedious and, not infrequently, inaccu- 
rate longhand copying of references 
and cases. Time is of the greatest value 
and will become more so. The princi- 
ple of automation is to relieve man of 
monotonous drudgery and, at the same 
time, improve the operation involved 
by greater speed and accuracy and, as 
well, to relieve the individual for more 
thinking tasks. A professional man’s 
time is too valuable to be taken up by 
mere copy work. 

The possibilities of micro-opaques, 
printed or photographically repro- 
duced, are almost infinite. In the near 
future they will become an original 
publishing medium. This will have a 
tremendous advantage in that the card 
format will be made up of cropped 
pages. This, plus films and papers of 
greater resolving power, will allow 
even the small cards to contain as 
much as several hundred pages. 

There is another relatively recent 
innovation in printing known as pho- 
tocomposition. It is the first major im- 
provement since the invention of mov- 
able type, and is, in fact, not a type at 
all. There are already several in use, 
such as Mergenthaler’s Linofilm, In- 
tertype’s Fotosetter, the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation’s Photon and 
Monotype’s Monophoto. The basic 
principle is a machine employing a 
keyboard which actuates a transparent 
letter between a strip of film and an 
optical system. Thus, the product is 
a roll of film which at present is cut 
into pages and converted to offset 
plates. However, in the fuiure it could 
very well be printed directly onto 
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micro-opaque cards, and eliminate en- 
tirely any printed book as a highly 
expensive middle step. 

Photocomposition has other excel- 
lent possibilities. Before the year 2000, 
we believe it will be coupled with a 
telefacsimile system in order to send 
printed matter by television circuit. 
Obviously, such a telefacsimile system 
will be used at first only in those fields 
in which there is sufficient economic 
pressure to require high speed dupli- 
cation of printed matter at great dis- 
tances. But it will find its way to pro- 
fessional libraries for that type of ma- 
terial for which there is urgent de- 
mand and in which delay is spelled 
out in terms of dollars lost. Many large 
university libraries are already using 
teletype machines to speed their inter- 
library loans, etc. It is the same basic 
principle developed to a much higher 
degree. Recorded vocal material has 
been transmitted at high speed by the 
simple expedient of taping the ma- 
terial, transmitting it at very high tape 
speeds, receiving it on tape at the 
same speed and then playing it back 
at normal speeds. It is feasible to do 
the same thing with printed material 
on film. Beyond this, there is the even 
greater possibility embodied in the 
present experiments to record images 
on the same type of magnetic tape, 
thereby being able to transmit pic- 
tures and printed matter at very high 
speeds just as though they were 
sounds, which in fact they are at that 
stage. 

If university libraries already find 
the speed of teletype necessary, pro- 
fessional libraries in the future will 
certainly find high speed transmission 
of various services equally desirable. 
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It will come first in our large county 
and state law libraries, while the uni- 
versity law libraries will probably re- 
ceive the service through the main uni- 
versity library. Even today lawyers find 
that the reporting of new decisions 
and changes in the law is not fast 
enough. For those who doubt the ne- 
cessity for all this speed, may we point 
out that the library cannot operate in 
a vacuum. It is a part of its social 
milieu and will be subjected to all the 
pressure for speed to which other in- 
dustries and services are subjected. 

Another timely and very promising 
invention is the machine translator, a 
device to render printed matter from 
one language into another. We have 
stated previously that, due to the rap- 
idly expanding world, the need for 
adequate collections of foreign laws 
and reports will become increasingly 
pressing. Since foreign languages, even 
one or two, are a barrier to most law 
practitioners, translations will be an 
absolute requirement. Furthermore, 
the day is quickly passing when two 
major European languages will be suf- 
ficient. Again, with time in education 
at a premium, learning several major 
languages is out of the question. The 
machine translator will eventually 
take take care of this. 

While dealing with the question of 
foreign law, it would be well to point 
out that law libraries should begin 
their own Farmington plan for the ac- 
quisition of foreign legal material. In 
spite of the condensation offered by 
microreproduction techniques, no one 
library will be able to be an island 
unto itself, since there is still the ques- 
tion of cost, to say nothing of prac- 
ticability. A foreign plan should have 


as its goal the ultimate acquistion by 
the member libraries of a complete 
basic collection of legal materials for 
at least the major foreign powers, and 
thereafter the lesser powers. 

In a paper of this length we can 
only sketch briefly the basic future de- 
velopments. Prognostications should 
never be allowed to descend to the 
level of tedious detail. Rather, they 
should attempt to outline a broad, 
general picture which will help us to 
lay present and future plans. A cor- 
rect envisioning of general develop- 
ments cannot be obviated, whereas 
the details, which rightly belong to 
the individual scientist, can be ren- 
dered void quite easily. 

For the more immediate future, we 
believe that the American Association 
of Law Libraries should continue to 
examine the almost limitless possibili- 
ties of microeditions. A plan should be 
inaugurated to determine which sets 
or individual volumes of hard to ac- 
quire materials (by reason of cost or 
scarcity) should be made available in 
microfacsimile form. Such projects 
may have to be done on a subscription 
basis. It should then be determined 
which of the current materials most 
readily lend themselves to microrepro- 
duction. Certainly, the various jour- 
nals could be so acquired, or at least 
the second copy, or multiple copies of 
such materials. Many clients would 
be glad to be introduced to the 
use of microcopies if it meant that or 
nothing at all, either because the only 
copy was in use, or the size of the li- 
brary prohibited the acquiring of cer- 
tain sets. The author has used micro- 
editions of rare materials by the hour, 
day and week with only the greatest 
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gratitude for their availability and 
only the slightest inconvenience. 

Microeditions also lend themselves 
to self-cataloging, a process which may 
become the responsibility of the pub- 
lisher as far as the descriptive work 
and abstracting is concerned. Analytics 
of journal articles will become com- 
pletely feasible, to say nothing of de- 
sirable. 

And finally, the storage of microedi- 
tions will be fantastically small. One 
catalog drawer will easily hold 1,000 
cards or the equivalent of about 100 
books, even at today’s stage of devel- 
opment, Future development will 
probably double this capacity. At the 
present time, the National Reporter 
System occupies about one-third of a 
mile of shelf space and the state re- 
ports occupy almost one mile more. 
But beyond the mere storage problem 
lies the promise of better service 
through multiple copies. 

Another immediate project for our 
Association should be to develop a 
plan for cooperative acquisition of 
foreign legal periodicals and a plan 
to reproduce them in microeditions 
for the member institutions. This 
would parallel a similar project of the 
Association of Research Libraries in 
acquiring one hundred foreign news- 
papers in microfilm form. In the latter 
case, it is estimated that such a project 
would cost approximately $12,000 a 
year, or about $500 a year to each of 
the larger institutional members. A 
sliding scale of subscription prices is 
contemplated. Many libraries which 
have delayed venturing heavily into 
the field of foreign legal periodicals 
would find it feasible to do so under 
such circumstances. Furthermore, once 
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such a cooperative project is started, 
it will be simple to expand the work 
into the acquisition of foreign laws, 
statutes, etc. The beginning must be 
made and periodicals are an excellent 
place to start. They are needed, they 
are expensive to subscribe to, expen- 
sive to handle and expensive to bind 
and store. Initially, many of the titles 
will be acquired for the joint use of 
subscribers and maintained at a desig- 
nated library for interlibrary loan. 
Since the Harvard Law School Library 
and the Library of Congress have the 
most complete collections, one or the 
other would be the most suitable in- 
stitution. The periodical will either 
be acquired initially from the pub- 
lisher in microedition, or, if not so 
available, then subscribed to and 
microcopies made. The designated li- 
brary will act as agent and be reim- 
bursed by the subscribers, who may 
elect either to buy the microcopy if 
they feel the need of their own, or 
merely to have the right to interlibrary 
loan if the title is one for which they 
have relatively little call. 

Before leaving the question of for- 
eign law, we feel that our Association 
should broaden its scope by founding 
an International Association of Law 
Libraries. Such a group would be in- 
valuable in the expediting of acqui- 
sitions and in the mutual aid toward 
securing those materials most neces- 
sary to fundamental, working collec- 
tions both here and abroad. In this 
respect, we should work closely with 
UNESCO, the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations and the 
International Federation for Docu- 
mentation. Many of the _ projects 
which we have suggested are of a type 
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to merit aid from both government 
and private foundations, and indeed, 
could only be carried out with such 
assistance, But, since legal materials, 
both foreign and domestic, are funda- 
mental to society, we have a strong 
enough case to merit such aid. 
Finally, we feel that the law school 
library has received too little atten- 
tion as regards its function in the 
preparation of the student lawyer for 
his career as a future user of the law 
library. Every law school should pro- 
vide an adequate course in bibliog- 
raphy and research. Here again is a 
wonderful opportunity to inculcate 
the young lawyer with all types of re- 
search materials, printed or photo- 
graphic. It is surprising how relatively 
few lawyers are aware of the necessity 
of the trend toward microeditions, not 
only for the large library, but also for 
their own personal professional li- 
braries. The trend parallels very 
closely that of the use of microfilm 
storage for business records. Those 
who have been exposed to research in 
microfacsimile form are usually en- 
thusiastic supporters. As in the case of 
television, mass demand will bring 
continued improvement in mechani- 
cal readers and wider coverage in 


microeditions. The promise for the 
practising lawyer who does not have 
access to a public law library is tre- 
mendous. There are also excellent 
possibilities for borrowing microedi- 
tions by mail from the large law li- 
braries, since the postage would be 
negligible and multiple copies are 
part of the bright future of microedi- 
tions. As a matter of prophecy, copies 
may be made and sold to clients for 
cost plus a few cents royalties to the 
publisher. 

In summation, it should be pointed 
out that the future of all types of li- 
braries lies in cooperative measures, 
both national and international, in 
order to reduce operating expenses 
and in microeditions to reduce the 
incredible storage problems, not only 
of the future but the present as well. 
We should work closely with the na- 
tional and international library asso- 
ciations in order to further these ends. 
We reiterate that the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries can assume 
a unique position of leadership as 
representative of the libraries which, 
more than any other type, cater to the 
immediate social and economic needs 


of the people. 











Baron de Hirsch Meyer Buildings 


University of Miami 


by Harriet L. Frencn, Librarian 
University of Miami Law Library 


The Baron de Hirsch Meyer Build- 
ings of the School of Law, University 
of Miami, were dedicated on June 11, 
1956 with Dr. John G. Hervey, ad- 
viser to the Section on Legal Educa. 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. Meyer, a prominent 
attorney of Miami Beach, whose gen- 
erosity made the construction possible 
and for whom the buildings are 
named, made the presentation. The 
acceptance speech was given by Dean 
Russell A. Rasco. 

It was an occasion for genuine satis- 
faction and memories, both fond and 
otherwise, on the part of those of us 
who had known the migrations of our 
law school in recent years. This is our 
fifth home and the first time since 
World War II that we have been ade- 
quately housed. Our more recent 
quarters in the Merrick Building on 
the campus were shared with other de- 
partments of the University and it is 
particularly comforting to find our- 
selves once more in a self-contained 
unit. 

Our buildings are both functional 
and beautiful. There are four sepa- 
rate units consisting of the library, 
classrooms, offices and the student 
lounge. The library and classroom 
buildings form the uprights of an ir- 


regular H with the office building 
lying between the two and connected 
with them by bridges to their second 
floors. The student lounge is apart in 
the area in front of the offices and is 
connected by cross-walks with all 
three of the other units. 

The library is two-storied and was 
built to accommodate a third floor to 
be added later. It is completely air- 
conditioned and well lighted, the 
architects having taken advantage of 
both natural and artificial light. As 
one enters the lobby on the first floor 
there are display cases for exhibits on 
one side and on the other is a floor 
level planting area in which a variety 
of Florida plants are growing and 
over which rises the staircase to the 
second floor. At the end of the lobby 
and by the entrance to the reading 
room is the circulation desk. The 
public catalog and the offices of the 
assistant law librarians are off to the 
left of the desk. The reading room ex- 
tends upward two stories with the 
north wall completely glass, making it 
light and cheerful. Open stacks run 
along the south side under the second 
floor level. The area back of the circu- 
lation desk is closed off for closed 
stacks and working space. A private 
staircase and a dumb-waiter connect 
the closed stacks on the first and sec- 
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ond floors. The offices of the law li- 
brarian, her secretary and the foreign 
law librarian are on the second floor. 
The foreign collection, faculty section 
and closed stacks, adjacent to which 
are both open and closed study car- 
rels, are also on the second level. 

The office building has four floors 
and contains the dean’s offices, with 
those of the administrative staff, on 
the second floor. The law quarterly 
offices are on the first floor. The rest 
of the building is devoted to individ- 
ual offices for the faculty. 

The classrooms are on two floors 
with the first floor rooms, including 
the court room, in amphitheater style. 
The student lounge has offices for stu- 
dent activities as well as informal 
lounge furnishings and food dispens- 
ing machines. 

All of the buildings make a maxi- 
mum use of light and air and are func- 


tional in design. The grounds have 
been pleasantly landscaped and ample 
parking space is provided. 

The distinctive feature of our build- 
ings is the separation of the various 
activities of the law school so that 
there is a minimum of interference 
with each other and at the same time 
each is easily accessible to the others. 
From the faculty offices one can step 
across the bridge on one side to go to 
class and on the other to enter the 
library. The library is away from the 
confusion of changing classes and 
other outside activities. The students 
have a place to relax and to carry on 
their various interests without disturb- 
ing anyone else. 

We are looking forward to a new 
era in our law school with what we 
believe are the most modern and effi- 
cient facilities to be found in any 
school in the country. 








Questions and Answers 


Compiled by MARIAN G. GALLAGHER, Librarian 
University of Washington Law Library 


and 


Mary W. O iver, Librarian 
University of North Carolina Law Library 


The compilers will attempt to find 
answers to questions regardless of 
their suitability for publication, and 
questions which seem to need imme- 
diate replies will be answered by mail 
prior to publication in the Law Li- 
brary Journal. Address questions to 
Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Washington 
Law Library, Seattle 5, Washington, 
or Miss Mary W. Oliver, Law Libra- 
rian, University of North Carolina 
Law Library, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


Question: 


What is the best method of count- 
ing the number of volumes in the li- 
brary? 


Answer: 


The counting of library holdings by 
physical volume or by bibliographical 
unit are the two most widely used 
methods of arriving at a total volume 
count. At least two separate commit- 
tees of the Association of Research 
Libraries have issued reports dealing 
with these methods. The first of these 
drew up specific rules for counting by 
bibliographical unit, which method is 


discussed by Robert H. Downs in the 
Library Quarterly, vol. 16, pp. 63-69 
(Jan. 1946). Mention of a few basic 
principles may be sufficient for an un- 
derstanding of the bibliographical 
unit count. The report defines a vol- 
ume “as any printed, typewritten, 
mimeographed, or otherwise repro- 
duced work, bound or unbound, 
which has been cataloged or fully pre- 
pared for use.”” All volumes processed 
and available for use, whether for- 
mally cataloged or not, are counted; 
therefore all material in the library 
which can be easily identified and lo- 
cated for use whether located by the 
catalog, classification, finding lists, 
bibliography or a combination of 
these is included. Only volumes which 
are permanent additions to the li- 
brary are counted (ephemera is ex- 
cluded). When one volume contains 
multiple items bound together, each 
unit having a separate title or title 
page is counted when it would be 
counted if bound separately. How- 
ever, if a bibliographical unit covers 
more than one volume, it is counted 
by number of volumes as originally 
bound or by physical form. It is 
further provided that multiple copies 
should be counted only to the extent 
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of their inclusion as part of the per- 
manent collection. 

A plan for counting by physical 
volumes was drawn up by the second 
committee and after further study this 
method was recommended as being 
simpler and in wider use. A discussion 
of this system, with the committee re- 
port, appears in an article by Guy R. 
Lyle in College and Research Libra- 
ries, vol. 11, pp. 69-72 (Jan. 1950). The 
physical method of counting adopts a 
similar definition of volumes, includes 
all volumes cataloged or fully avail- 
able for use and excludes those which 
are not a part of the permanent col- 
lection. It provides, however, that 
each physical volume is to be counted 
as one, even when two or more titles 
are bound together. It specifies that 
serials should not be counted until 
bound or prepared for use by tieing 
between boards or placing in a pam- 
phlet box at which time they are to 
be counted as though bound. 

In 1952, the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools appointed a Special 
Committee on Library Collections to 
make recommendations for libraries 
of the member schools. Part of the 
work of this Committee resulted in a 
system of counting volumes for pur- 
poses of meeting other recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee. The 
Report of the Special Committee, in- 
cluding its recommended rules for 
counting, has been published in the 
Association of American Law Schools, 
Program and Reports of Committees 
1954, pp. 94-117. These rules provide 
that only physical volumes which are 
permanent additions to the collections 
should be counted. An exception is 
made where the volumes are reprints 


and the reprints are cited and used as 
the original volumes, in which case 
they may be counted as though they 
were the original volumes. A physical 
count is used for pamphlets. When 
pamphlets are cataloged and bound 
separately they are counted as vol- 
umes; where several are collected and 
bound in one volume, that volume is 
counted. The final rule provides that 
all duplicate volumes are to be 
counted. For greatest accuracy, the 
method of counting should always be 
indicated in reporting statistics. 
(MWO) 


Question: 


Where can I find a list of cases de- 
cided by the U. S. Supreme Court 
which overrule prior decisions? 


Answer: 


Among the readily available sources 
for this information are notes in the 
following decisions: 


Washington v. Dawson, 264 U. S. 
219, 238 n. 21, 68 L. Ed. 646, 657, 
44 Sup. Ct. 302, 309 n. 23 (1924). 

Burnet v. Coronado Oil and Gas 
Co., 285 U. S. 393, 406-409 n. 1-2, 
4, 76 L. Ed. 815, 823-826, 52 Sup. 
Ct. 443, 447-448 (1932). 

Helvering v. Griffiths, 318 U. S. 371, 
401 n. 52, 87 L. Ed. 843, 862, 63 
Sup. Ct. 636, 652 (1943). 

Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649, 
665 n. 10, 88 L. Ed. 987, 998, 64 
Sup. Ct. 757, 765 (1944). 


In addition, a chart of cases overruled 
from 1844 to 1946 is included in Bern- 
hardt, C. C., Supreme Court Reversals 
on Constitutional Issues, 34 Cornell 
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L. Q. 55, 56 (1946), and charts of over- 
ruled cases from 1860-1890 and 1937 
to March 28, 1949 are included as Ap- 
pendix A and B to Douglas, William 
O., Stare Decisis, 49 Colum. L. Rev. 
735, 756 (1949). Justice William O. 
Douglas in his recent book, We the 
Judges, 431 n. 4 (1956) lists cases de- 
cided between 1937 and 1955 which 
expressly overruled prior decisions. 
(MWO) 


Question: 


s 


Can you suggest any quick, easy 
way of restoring or preserving leather 
bindings? 


Answer: 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet no. 398, Leather 
Book Bindings—How to Preserve 
Them, published in May, 1956 (Price 
5¢), gives instructions for the prepa- 
ration and application of several 
leather dressings. In addition, it dis- 
cusses the newer lacquer treatment 
with instructions for its use. The 
lacquer treatment seems to give good 
results where the leather bindings are 
badly deteriorated and postpones the 
need for rebinding volumes which are 
not in heavy use. (MWO) 

Alternative methods are described 
by Doris Fenneberg of the University 
of Toledo Law Library in the No- 
vember, 1954 issue of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries O. A. L. L. 
Newsletter (a number we consider as 
worthy as her November, 1955 issue of 
immortalization in the footnotes of 
the Golden Jubilee Prize Essay). Miss 
Fenneberg may not be able to supply 
copies to all who ask, but the Univer- 
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sity of Washington Law Library is 
prepared to supply verifaxed copies. 
(MGG) 


Question: 


What filing system can be used for 
microcards so that they will be readily 
accessible? 


Answer: 


Most libraries file microcard briefs 
and records by case citation. Other 
material on microcard can be cata- 
loged and arranged by the method 
most convenient for the library. Two 
suggested arrangements are: (1) As- 
signment of call number according to 
the classification scheme in use by the 
library. (2) Assignment of an arbitrary 
code number. This number may be a 
chronological number given to the 
sets of microcards as they are received. 
For example, the first set of cards of 
legislative histories might be LH I, 
the second LH 2, etc. The coding can 
be expanded as far as necessary. Each 
microcard should be marked on the 
back with its code or classification 
number and it is recommended that 
they also be marked with the owner- 
ship stamp of the library. The catalog 
cards should carry the designation 
“microcard” as well as the classifica- 
tion or code number. (MWO) 


5 


Question: 


We have found that users of our 
library are confused rather than 
helped by complicated filing rules. 
Can you suggest a simple set of rules 
which may be used in a small library? 
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Answer: 


Some suggestions for filing in the 
card catalog will be found in Bassett, 
E., A Cataloging Manual for Law Li- 
braries, at page 146. In addition, the 
American Library Association, ALA 
Rules for Filing Catalog Cards (1942) 
in Appendix V gives a list of the rules 
recommended for use in smaller li- 
braries. Appendix VI of the same vol- 
ume is a bibliography of materials on 
the filing of cards in a library, which 


may provide further suggestions. 
(MWO) 

6 
Question: 


We have frequently been asked by 
librarians and law school deans of 
foreign countries to send them books 
on “American law.” Sometimes they 
offer to pay for such books. What 
books do you consider suited for this 
purpose? We feel they should be 
books which give lawyers in other 
countries a good insight into the un- 
derlying thoughts of American law in 
a way in which they can understand 
them without a knowledge of com- 
mon law principles or details of Anglo- 
American law. 


Answer: 


The following list was compiled for 
this purpose at the Los Angeles 
County Law Library: 


READINGS ON THE AMERICAN 
LEGAL SYSTEM 


Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. Committee on Post-Admission Legal 
Education. Jurisprudence in Action; a 
pleader’s anthology. New York, Baker, 
Voorhis, 1953. 494 p. $5.75. 

A collection of essays and addresses deal- 


ing with the broader aspects of law and 
its philosophy. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr. The Common 
Law. Rev. ed. Boston, Little, Brown, 1923. 
422 p. $5.00. 

The classic account of the great forma- 
tive ideas of English law. 

Hurst, James Willard. The Growth of Ameri- 
can Law: The Law Makers. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1950. 502 p. $8.00. 

A discussion of the growth of the princi- 
pal agencies of the law in the United 
States, covering the period 1790-1940. 

Jackson, Robert Houghwout. The Supreme 
Court in tue American System of Govern- 
ment. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1955. 92 p. $2.00. 

The Godkin lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1955 by the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson dealing with the role of the Su- 
preme Court in the American constitu- 
tional democracy. 

Kinnane, Charles Herman. A First Book on 
Anglo-American Law. 2d ed. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 810 p. $9.50. 

Describes the function, origin, nature and 
history of law and the organization of 
American courts, American legal proce- 
dure and remedies. 

Llewellyn, Karl Nickerson. The Bramble 
Bush; on our law and its study. New York, 
Oceana, 1951. 160 p. $3.50. 

Survey of what law is and what legal edu- 
cation does and can do to make a man 
a lawyer. 

Mayers, Lewis. The American Legal System; 
the administration of justice in the United 
States by judicial, administrative, military, 
and arbitral tribunals. New York, Harper, 
1955. 589 p. $6.50. 

A systematic account of American legal 
institutions—as distinguished from Amer- 
ican law—in all their varied aspects. 

My Philosophy of Law. Boston, Boston Law 
Book Co., 1941. 321 p. $5.00. 

The personal legal philosophy of sixteen 
leading American legal scholars. 

New York University. School of Law. David 
Dudley Field; centenary essays celebrating 
one hundred years of legal reform. New 
York, New York University, School of Law, 
1949. 400 p. $6.00. 

Lectures in honor of “the father of 
American legal reform” summarizing cod- 
ification and procedural reform during 
the past century. 

New York University. Schcol of Law. Law: a 
Century of Progress, 1835-1935. New York, 
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New York University Press, 1937. 3v. $10.00. 
Contributions by noted legal scholars re- 
viewing the progress of the law during 
the last century. 

Pound, Roscoe. Organization of Courts. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1940. 322 p. $5.00. 

A history of the development of the 
American court system. 

Pound, Roscoe. The Formative Era of Ameri- 
can Law. Boston, Little, Brown, 1938. 188 p. 
$3.00. 

Four lectures delivered at the Law School 
of Tulane University on the study of 
legal theory and the development of law 
in this country between the Revolution 
and the Civil War. 

Reuschlein, Harold Gill. Jurisprudence—its 
American Prophets. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1951. 527 p. $6.00. 

Survey of the course of American legal 
thought in terms of the men who did the 
thinking. 

Shartel, Burke. Our Legal System and How 
it Operates. Ann Arbor, University of Mich- 
igan Law School, 1951. 629 p. $6.00. 

A description of the American legal sys- 
tem as it now exists; useful for use as an 
introductory text for the first year law 
student. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. Men and Measures in 
the Law. New York, Knopf, 1949. 156 p. 
$3.00. 

Lectures delivered by Judge Vanderbilt 
at the University of Michigan Law School 
dealing with the fundamental problems 
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confronting the legal profession in Amer- 
ica. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T., ed. Studying Law. 2d 
ed. New York, New York University Press, 
1955. 753 p. $6.00. 

Selections from the writings of Beveridge, 
Zane, Munroe Smith, Pound, Goodhart, 
Wambaugh, Wigmore, Stephens, and the 
editor. 

Millar, Robert Wyness. Civil Procedure of the 
Trial Court in Historical Perspective. New 
York, Law Center of New York University 
for the National Conference of Judicial 
Councils, 1952. 534 p. $7.50. 

A study of the historical development of 
American civil procedure. 

Morgan, Edmund Morris. Some Problems of 
Proof under the Anglo-American System of 
Litigation. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1956. 207 p. $3.50. 

Carpentier lectures for 1955 on the func- 
tion of procedural rules, including evi- 
dence, in the administration of justice in 
jury trials. 

Orfield, Lester Bernhardt. Criminal Procedure 
from Arrest to Appeal. New York, New 
York University Press, 1947. 614 p. $5.50. 

A complete discussion of the procedures 
of the prosecution of crimes in America. 

Puttkammer, Ernst Wilfred. Administration 
of Criminal Law. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 249 p. $5.00. 

Description of how criminal law func- 
tions and how lawyers look at its prob- 
lems. 
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In Memory of 
James Carsten Baxter 


James Carsten Baxter, retired Li- 
brarian of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation Library, died on September 
18, 1956 at the age of eighty-one. 

On June 1, 1891 Mr. Baxter, as a 
youthful library page, began his duties 
in the Library. In 1898 he became As- 
sistant Librarian and in 1932 was 
elected Librarian, serving in this posi- 
tion until 1950, when, at the age of 
seventy-five, he retired because of ill 
health. 

Three generations of Philadelphia 
lawyers came to Mr. Baxter for help 
in their professional pursuits, and it 
was always given graciously and in- 
telligently. Although a fully qualified 
attorney, he early became absorbed in 
legal bibliography and library man- 
agement, making this his life work. 
The Philadelphia Bar Association Li- 
brary, one of the finest in the country, 
was in many respects a monument to 
his efforts. His long period of service 
coincided not only with the growth of 
the Library from 25,000 to 110,000 
volumes, but also with the steady 
growth of membership from 460 to 
2400. During his regime, a new card 
catalog and index system of subjects 
and authors was installed. This was 
the first catalog and index of that 
character to be installed in a bar asso- 
ciation library. Mr. Baxter was es- 
pecially interested in the foreign law 
section, which he was instrumental in 
inaugurating and which now ranks 
among the best in the country. 


In 1941, when he celebrated his 
Golden Jubilee of service with the Li- 
brary, the Shingle, the official publica- 
tion of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion, characterized Mr. Baxter, in 
part, as follows: 


In 1932 Mr. Baxter was elected Li- 
brarian. Since that time he has con- 
tinued to work with unabated in- 
terest, pride and personal service. 
More than any other person, he ob- 
served and participated in the de- 
velopment of the Library from his 
first connection with it to its present 
peruse of importance among the 
aw libraries of the country. He dif- 
fuses the same genial personality 
and lends a hundred-fold more in 
practical and willing aid than in 
the early years, for he has encoun- 
tered much, learned much and over- 
come much. 


In 1947 ill health overcame Mr. 
Baxter, causing him to retire in 1950 
at the age of seventy-five after almost 
sixty years of continuous service. His 
retirement was a great loss to the 
Philadelphia Bar and to the Library. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Bax- 
ter was, in his youth, an all-round 
athlete, playing center on the profes- 
sional football team, the Athletics, 
then under the personal management 
of Mr. Connie Mack. His interest in 
football ranked second only to his en- 
thusiasm as a fisherman. 

He was active in the affairs of the 
American Association of Law Libra- 
ries, serving as President and in other 
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offices, and was also a member of 
many other social and civic clubs. 

A stalwart man of medium height, 
Mr. Baxter was of a singularly warm 
nature, endowed with an infectious 
smile and a spirit that struck respon- 
sive sparks from those around him. 
His friends were of all walks and at- 
tachments were sustained. If any per- 
sonal quality exceeded Mr. Baxter’s 
ability as a librarian, it was his simple, 
lovable nature, characterized by in- 
herent kindness and a quiet humor 
which never forsook him even during 
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his long, trying illness. His humor 
communicated itself to the company 
around him, and was an immense 
asset to his friends. Those as lawyers, 
librarians, fellow workers or social 
companions who were privileged to 
know him shared a rare experience. 
Surviving Mr. Baxter are his wife, 
Mrs. Marguerite Lyons Baxter, his 
daughter, Mrs. Adele Christoffersen 
and his grandson, James Baxter Chris- 
toffersen and granddaughter, Kay 
Christoffersen. 
LAURIE H. RIGGS 


In fMemory of 
Donald Brooks Bloomfield 


Donald Brooks Bloomfield, Assist- 
ant Law Librarian of the San Fran- 
cisco Law Library, died unexpectedly 
at the age of thirty-nine on February 
21, 1956. 

He graduated cum laude from Har- 
vard University in 1939 and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1942. In addi- 
tion, he attended the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, 
where he received his Master of 
Science degree in Library Science. 

He had been Law Secretary to the 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; a practicing attorney in Boston; 
Assistant Librarian at the Social Law 


Library in Boston; and later, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York State 
Library in Albany, New York. His ex- 
cellent educational background and 
experience made him a most valued 
member of the San Francisco Law Li- 
brary staff. 

His quiet and unassuming manner 
belied his social grace and intellectual 
prowess. Those who were fortunate to 
know him will feel a sense of great 
loss by his passing. But more, a greater 
loss was sustained by those, albeit un- 
knowingly, whose paths of life might 
have crossed with his, for as to them, 
the privilege of his friendship and in- 
tellectual stimulus is forever gone. 


MARIO R, REGALADO 














In Memory of 
Henry J. Brandt 


Henry J. Brandt, Editor-in-Chief of 
the West Publishing Company since 
1950, died on July 31, 1956 at the age 
of sixty following a short illness in the 
Midway Hospital in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. He is survived by his widow, 
Marcella Sette Brandt. 

Born in Butler County, Nebraska, 
Mr. Brandt attended school there and 
was a graduate of Northwestern Col- 
lege and the University of Nebraska. 
He served as an officer during World 
War I and was Superintendent of 
Schools at Butte, Nebraska from 1920 
to 1923, when he entered the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Mr. Brandt joined the Editorial De- 
partment of the West Publishing Com- 
pany in 1940 at the request of Harvey 
T. Reid, then Editor-in-Chief. Prior to 
that time, he served in the Law School 
Department to which he was appointed 
in August, 1929, following his elec- 
tion to the Order of the Coif and grad- 
uation with honors from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law School in 1925. 
During this period of his career as a 
lecturer on the use of law books, he 
became widely known and _ beloved 
throughout the law school world for 
his keen intellect, wise counsel and 
warm human qualities. Because of his 


thorough knowledge of legal research, 
he was selected by his Company to re- 
vise How to Find the Law. The third 
edition of this important bibliographi- 
cal tool, published in 1940, was 
adopted by many professors as a text 
for their courses in legal bibliography. 
Mr. Brandt supervised production of 
the fourth edition of the book, edited 
by Carlton B. Putnam in 1949. 

In his work as Assistant Managing 
Editor, and later as Editor-in-Chief, 
Mr. Brandt was zealous always in pro- 
viding the legal profession with pub- 
lications of outstanding interest and 
in so doing made a valuable and per- 
manent contribution to the literature 
of the law. 

An Associate Member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, Mr. 
Brandt faithfully attended its annual 
meetings, where his cordial hospitality 
and genial manner brightened many 
occasions. His talent for remembering 
names of delegates and his genuine 
interest in their professional and per- 
sonal lives made his presence always 
welcome. He will be greatly missed by 
his colleagues in the West Publishing 
Company and his many friends in 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries. 

HELEN NEWMAN 








In Memory of 
Alice Magee Brunot 


Many years ago, when the writer of 
these words attended his first Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries ban- 
quet, he was rather startled at the 
rustle of pleased anticipation which 
spread through the gathering when a 
titian-haired lady on the dais arose to 
speak. He had not long to wait for the 
cause, however, for this was Alice Ma- 
gee, who believed in the leprechauns 
of her ancestral Ireland and their 
Cajun counterparts in her native Lou- 
isiana and called them forth at will 
through her dialect recitations of verse 
and story. Both in the banquet hall 
and in the conference meetings she 
earned her title of “silver tongued 
orator.” 

Through sickness and health, and 
often at great personal sacrifice, Alice 
(often accompanied by one of her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Walter C. Morvant or Mrs. 
Charles Ausman) brought her ever- 
buoyant spirits to Association con- 
ventions, long after her retirement in 
1943. Although her last convention 
was at Miami Beach in 1954, upon the 
day of her death, June 24, 1956, she 
sent a characteristically generous con- 
gratulatory message to an old friend 
at the Philadelphia conference, which 
opened that day. 

Alice Magee Brunot (she was mar- 
ried on December 24, 1940 to Harney 
Felix Brunot, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana) was a 
woman of varied accomplishments, 
professional, personal and_philan- 
thropic. 


Born on August 12, 1879 in New 
Orleans, she was graduated from St. 
Mary’s Dominican Academy (later Col- 
lege) as valedictorian of her class, 
thereafter, doing graduate work in 
English, speech and dramatic art. Her 
long career as Librarian of the Louisi- 
ana State Law Library extended from 
1912 until 1943. Taking over a few 
scattered reports and statutes, she in- 
tegrated the civil and common law re- 
sources into an excellent library of 
70,000 volumes. Always active in li- 
brary association work, she served as 
President of the National Association 
of State Libraries and as Vice-President 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. She never lost her interest 
in her profession or the people in it. 

She traveled extensively, in her own 
country, in South America and in Eu- 
rope. On August 16, 1926, she had an 
audience with His Holiness, Pope Pius 
X. 

Her interest in people was demon- 
strated by her philanthropies. She es- 
tablished a $10,000 scholarship at Tu- 
lane University Law School. To her 
Dominican College alma mater she 
gave much of her library and that of 
Judge Brunot (who predeceased her), 
furnishing a room for it with lovely 
old pieces and a crystal chandelier. 
In addition, she endowed a $10,000 
scholarship. She was a member of the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital Auxil- 
iary and of the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital Auxiliary. In the 
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latter hospital, she endowed a room in 
honor of her late husband. 

She divided her time in her later 
years between her New Orleans home 
and her Gulf coast place at Long 
Beach, Mississippi, where she indulged 


her hobbies of writing poetry, garden- 
ing and arranging flowers. Alice lived 
a long, full and generous life, benefit- 
ing all whom she touched along the 
way. God bless her. 

MILES O. PRICE 


In Memory of 


Olive C. 


Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian 
for the Detroit Bar Association from 
March, 1917 until January, 1947, 
passed away on October 7, 1956 at the 
age of seventy-nine. She had been ill 
but a few days. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University 
of Illinois Library School, Olive La- 
throp commenced her long and no- 
table library career in the Catalog Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 
Throughout the years, cataloging re- 
mained her first and fondest love 
among the many library procedures. 
From Washington, D. C. she returned 
to Ann Arbor, Michigan to undertake 
the assignment of separating the en- 
gineering material from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan General Library, thus 
establishing the Engineering Library. 
Her next move took her to Lansing, 
where she joined the staff of the Michi- 
gan State Library and later the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau there. It was 
from this post that she was called in 
1917 to accept the appointment as 
Librarian for the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Olive Lathrop always considered 
her entry into the law library field as 


Lathrop 


one of the happy events of her career. 
While she continued her membership 
in the American Library Association, 
serving on its Committee on Revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws, her 
real interests, energies and devotion 
were funneled into the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries and its ac- 
tivities. Its membership was the source 
of so many of her rewarding friend- 
ships. In 1922, the year of the first 
meeting of this Association in Detroit, 
Olive Lathrop was active on the ar- 
rangements committee and as a par- 
ticipant on the program. She served 
the Association as a member of the 
Executive Board and held the office of 
Vice-President during 1924-1925. Nu- 
merous committees on which she 
served were benefited by her ideas and 
energies. Olive Lathrop enjoyed writ- 
ing. Her articles and papers reflected 
scholarship and a sprightliness of style 
which made them interesting as well 
as informative. 

Her finest memorial Olive Lathrop 
has created for herself. It is an abiding 
one, imperishable, safely preserved in 
the minds and hearts of those who 
were privileged to know her and to 
work with her. During the years fol- 
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lowing her retirement, she remained 
close to the staff of the Detroit Bar 
Association Library and was included 
in all of their activities. She will be 
remembered for her kindliness, age- 
lessness, her broad and forward-look- 
ing interests, her hospitality and a host 
of other fine attributes which all com- 
bined to make her the interesting and 
gracious lady who could be such a de- 
lightful companion to persons of any 
age. 

Services were held for Olive Lathrop 
in Detroit, which had been her home 
for forty years, and in the town of 
Hastings, Michigan, her birthplace 
and home of her forbears. The Rev- 
erend Don Gury of Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, Hastings, said finis to 
her library career with these words: 


In Ecclesiastes, one of the books 
of the Old Testament, Koheleth the 
Preacher observed that “‘of the mak- 
ing of many books, there is no end.” 
A librarian would understand that. 

Olive Lathrop devoted her life to 
a world of books as her mission in 
life. Just as her brother, Dr. Clarence 
Lathrop, dedicated a life of service, 
in his case to the healing of the 
body, so his sister Olive devoted 
herself to the minds of men in the 
the world of books. Here she was in 
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constant contact with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages—sorting, 
cataloging, preserving the old and 
adding the new, in the endless proc- 
ess of the making of many books, 
and making them available to men. 

Olive Lathrop’s library work be- 
came highly specialized in the field 
of law, with its highly technical legal 
content. And yet, perhaps no other 
profession requires a broader scope 
of generalized reading in every field 
of human knowledge. 

But of all the books known to 
Olive Lathrop, there is One Book— 
unique, supreme—the Holy Bible. 
In that One Book there is a unique 
Code of Law, basic and divine, a 
law without which no other laws 
could be just or durable; a law 
written on tables of stone and graven 
on the hearts of men. That Book 
reveals that there is a God, the Su- 
preme Judge and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. It reveals to us a Christ who 
gave His love, His life, as an advo- 
cate with the Father, and as a ran- 
som for sinful men. There is a 
Church of Christ that holds these 
things true, and in that Church 
Olive Lathrop found her peace, her 
faith, and joy. And now in that 
Faith may she find the reward for 
her faithful service, and in the fel- 
lowship of the followers of Christ 
may she find eternal life. 


HELEN A. SNOOK 


In Memory of 
George P. Seebach 


George P. Seebach, Librarian of the 
New York Law Institute in the City 
of New York, passed away, after a short 
illness, on May 22, 1956 at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Mr. Seebach had been associated 


with the Law Institute since early boy- 
hood and became its Librarian in 1945. 
During his many years of association 
with the Institute, he saw it grow into 
one of the most active institutional 
libraries in the country, serving the 
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leading law firms of New York City. 
Also, during these years, he acquired 
a treasured wealth of friends and 
knowledge. 

Mr. Seebach’s gifts of administra- 
tion found fulfillment as Librarian of 
the institution with which he had had 
a lifelong association. He was long re- 
garded by his associates and patrons as 


the living catalog of the Library. He 
helped with unstinting effort many 
less experienced librarians and young 
lawyers who quickly became his friends 
and these friendships ripened with 
the years. He will be greatly missed by 
all those whom he had helped so often. 
Mr. Seebach is survived by his wife, 
Pauline, and his daughter, Agnes. 
GEORGE J. HIGNEY 


In Memory of 
Leonard George Cirinch 


Leonard George Wrinch was born 
at Diss in the County of Norfolk in 
England in the year 1900. He was edu- 
cated at Ipswich Grammar School and 
came to Canada in 1915. In the follow- 
ing year, he became an assistant in the 
Library of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada at Osgoode Hall in Toronto 
and, except for a few months in 1919 
and 1920, was a member of the library 
staff for the rest of his life. He was ap- 
pointed Second Assistant Librarian in 
1920 and Assistant Librarian in 1922, 
the position which he held until his 
death on August 12, 1956. 

During those forty years, Mr. Wrinch 
saw the library double in size. It is 
safe to say that he had handled every 
one of its 100,000 volumes, knew 
where they were shelved and could 
remember them when members of the 
Bar asked what books were available 
on the subjects on which they were 
working. 

Some time before 1928 he began to 
fill in the time when he had no other 
pressing library duties to perform by 


listing cases referred to by Canadian 
courts. In 1912 Mr. E. R. Cameron 
had published a list of these cases and 
in 1929 Mr. Wrinch published his first 
volume, Index of Canadian Cases Ju- 
dicially Noticed. This volume was fol- 
lowed by similar volumes in 1936 and 
1941. Finally, in 1946, a volume en- 
titled Cases Judicially Noticed, which 
was edited by Mr. Wrinch, was added 
to the Canadian Abridgement. He had 
combined Mr. Cameron’s list and the 
lists in his own volumes and brought 
them down-to-date. He prepared the 
permanent supplement to this and a 
looseleaf cumulative supplement each 
year, the last one covering cases re- 
ferred to down to December, 1955. For 
many years, he had prepared monthly 
lists which were sent out from the 
Great Library to the libraries of the 
county law associations of Ontario. 
Also, he was editor of three volumes 
of the Canadian Abridgment: Index 
of Words and Phrases Judicially Con- 
sidered in Canadian Reports, pub- 
lished in 1952, Statutes of Canada 
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(1856-1953) Judicially Considered, 
which appeared in 1953, and Criminal 
Code (1954) Judicially Considered, a 
supplement to the latter published in 
1955. The volume of the Canadian 
Encyclopedic Digest entitled Ontario 
Statutes (1859-1950) Judicially Con- 
sidered, which was published in 1951, 
was compiled by him. 

Mr. Wrinch was a member of the 
Board of Education of the town of 
Leaside for nine years and was chair- 
man of the Board in 1940. For many 
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years he was an active and useful mem- 
ber of St. Cuthbert’s Anglican Church 
in Leaside. The Men’s Club of that 
church was founded by him and his 
father. He was an active member also 
of the Golden Fleece Masonic Lodge, 
holding the post of Historian at the 
time of his death. He was Master of 
the lodge in 1946. 

Mr. Wrinch left his widow, form- 
erly Gertrude E. Mullins, to whom he 
was married in 1924, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Wallace W. Distelmeyer. 


GEORGE A. JOHNSTON 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


Compiled by Lois PETERSON, Assistant Librarian 
Social Law Library 
Boston 


Bureau of Public Records Collec- 
tion and Research. Because of a proj- 
ect recently established at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, it is now 
conceivable that all the records of all 
the governments that have been known 
to man from the beginning of history 
might be brought together and made 
available for research in one building 
no larger than the average university 
library. 

This is the goal of the newly formed 
Bureau of Public Records Collection 
and Research which will be headed by 
Dr. William S. Jenkins of the UNC 
Political Science Department. In pur- 
suit of these objectives, the organiza- 
tion will serve as a focal point for com- 
munications systematically collected 
from various libraries, archives and 
other aggregations of public records 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Jenkins believes that within the 
span of a lifetime, the official records 
of the globe can be reproduced and 
arranged on a thin 35mm strip of 
microfilm that would stretch once 
around the earth’s surface. In such a 
storehouse of information a researcher 
might, in a few months, have access to 
knowledge which formerly would have 
required a generation to assemble. 

The Bureau is an outgrowth of 
twenty years of the public documents 
collecting activities of Dr. Jenkins 
who directed the State Records Micro- 


film Project, a joint enterprise of 
UNC and the Library of Congress 
which was started in 1941 and culmi- 
nated (1950) in 1,865 reels of film. Al- 
ready, here in sub-publication form is 
160,000 feet of film or the equivalent 
of about 2,500,000 pages or nearly 
8,333 three hundred-page volumes of 
the early public records of our states 
photographed from the original docu- 
ments in more than 300 different 
archives, libraries and other reposi- 
tories scattered throughout the 48 
states and England. Film copies of the 
project, requiring about 25 cubic feet 
of space, may be purchased from LC 
for $16,500. 


Council of Library Resources, Inc. 
The formation of the Council of Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., on September 
18, 1956, was made possible by a 
$5,000,000 five-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation. This award, in addi- 
tion to being one of the largest mone- 
tary gifts ever made to libraries, is the 
first major grant given specifically to 
research libraries. 

Libraries, especially special libraries, 
have been acutely aware for many 
years of their multiplying problems in 
collecting the enormous masses of 
printed materials now being produced 
and in making available with inade- 
quate means the information needed 
to meet the increasing demands of re- 
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search. The new non-profit corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., hopes to aid this situation by 
acting as initiator and coordinator of 
developments to improve the extent of 
library resources rather than as a 
source of funds for particular libraries 
or for the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of particular collections. 

The Council plans to concentrate 
initially upon seeking solutions to the 
problems of research libraries through 
the following: (1) Development of ap- 
plications of scientific techniques and 
mechanisms to library procedures, 
with a view to improving the utiliza- 
tion of available library resources, ex- 
pediting and otherwise improving 
service, providing more effective use 
of space and staff, and reducing costs; 
(2) Extension of inter-library coopera- 
tion in selectivity, specialization, shar- 
ing responsibilities, contributing to 
common resources, etc.; (3) Promotion 
of developments to enable libraries of 
educational institutions to give better 
attention to the needs both of research 
and undergraduate education; (4) Pro- 
motion of liaison and cooperation 
with foreign libraries and archives to 
the end of assisting scholarship through 
the free international availability of 
library resources, and contribution to 
the improvement of library services 
and the reduction of library costs 
through international standardization 
of library procedures. 

In the identification of the problems 
of libraries with a view to making a 
concerted attack upon them, the Coun- 
cil proposes to institute certain inves- 
tigations, whether with its own staff 
or under grant or contract, and to call, 
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in addition, upon the advice of ad- 
visory committees of librarians, rein- 
forced by specialists in scientific and 
other applications who may be able 
to suggest fruitful avenues of research 
toward the solution of particular ques- 
tions. 

The Corporation will make awards 
for research into particular problems 
and toward the development of tech- 
niques and procedures offering prom- 
ise for the improvement of library re- 
sources and services. Grants for pilot 
projects for the demonstration of such 
procedures or techniques also come 
within the Council's scope. It may un- 
dertake, too, certain activities of a 
purely coordinative nature with a 
view to the improvement of resources 
and services or of relations with foreign 
libraries through the disemination of 
information and the development of 
procedures to assure avoidance of un- 
necessary duplication of effort. 

Verner W. Clapp resigned as Chief 
Assistant Librarian of Congress after 
33 years of service at LC to accept the 
post of President and executive head 
of the Council. He brings to the posi- 
tion experience derived from a career 
studded with outstanding accomplish- 
ments encompassing many phases of 
the library field. Some of interest to 
law librarians include his responsibil- 
ity for the publication of a 12 volume 
collection of Documents of the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization (1945) and his interest 
in the publications of the Law Library 
at the Library of Congress. Frederick 
H. Wagman, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is a member of the 
distinguished Board of Directors. Vice 
Chairman of the Board is Dr. Louis B. 
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Wright, Director of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 


Roscoe Pound-NACCA Foundation. 
The Roscoe Pound-NACCA Foun- 
dation, located at the Dean’s former 
estate in Watertown, Massachusetts, is 
now a reality. Its goal is disclosed by 
the following excerpt from the organi- 
zation’s Declaration of Trust. “It is 
the intent and purpose of the trustees 
that the name of this trust shall be 
the Roscoe Pound-NACCA Founda- 
tion to the end that the legal work, 
library, and contributions to the sci- 
ence of the law by Roscoe Pound, 
Dean Emeritus of the Harvard Law 
School and Editor-in-Chief of the 
NACCA Law Journal, and one of the 
world’s great scholars, be perpetuated 
and his name be honored.” 

The above mentioned library con- 
sists of 8,455 books together with an 
additional 5,000 or more pamphlets. 
Contributions are being accepted “in 
order to preserve the library, home 
and the remarkable contributions” of 
Dean Pound. 


Suez Canal Documents. Accompany- 
ing the October, 1956 International 
and Comparative Law Quarterly, was 
a special supplement, The Suez Canal, 
containing a selection of documents 
relating to the international status of 
the Canal and the position of the Suez 
Canal Company from November 30, 
1854 to July 26, 1956. 

This 76 page pamphlet is available 
separately from Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 
119-120 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 


Space Jurisprudence. Andrew G. 
Haley, former president of the Ameri- 


can Rocket Society and a practicing at- 
torney, wrote on the past, present and 
future state of space law for the No- 
vember 1, 1956 Harvard Law Record. 

In his approach to space jurispru- 
dence, he considers the basic princi- 
ples of anthropocentric law and meta- 
law. On the one hand he is interested in 
the relationships of man vis-d-vis man 
in his ambit, and on the other, the re- 
lationships of man with intelligent 
beings who may be different in kind 
and subject to different frames of ex- 
istence. Such deliberations may be 
necessary sooner than many of us im- 
agine, Mr. Haley feels. For support he 
points to results of expert study which 
conclude that “our usual estimate of 
25 to 50 years before man’s flight to 
the planets is probably much too con- 
servative.” 

The article goes on to cover numer- 
ous aspects of the problem, e.g., who 
may travel in space; universal organi- 
zation to govern space; various facets 
of metalaw, international law, natural 
law, etc. Reprints of Space Law and 
Metalaw—A Synoptic View, are avail- 
able at 10 cents each from Harvard 
Law Record, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


George Wharton Pepper's Remarks 
to the 1956 AALL Convention Cited. 
The September 1, 1956 issue of the 
American Bar Association Coordinator 
mentions the speech made by George 
Wharton Pepper, former U. S. Sena- 
tor for Pennsylvania, at the Golden 
Jubilee meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries in which he 
said he would like to see every large 
law office staffed by a trained librarian. 
He declared, those who were present 
at Philadelphia will remember, that 
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“the cost of employing someone who 
would devote his entire time to the 
work of a librarian would be justified 
by the time saved by the active lawyer.” 


Harris County, Texas, Law Library. 
The Harris County Law Library, 
Houston, Texas, recently occupied 
new, more accessible quarters in the 
Civil Courts Building. The space has 
been subdivided into a large general 
room, two special rooms for furnish- 
ing ready access to books and materials 
most in demand as well as three brief- 
ing rooms for the privacy of individual 
users; all are beautifully equipped. 

According to the Houston Bar Bul- 
letin for October, 1956, a new catalog 
of the Library is being compiled by 
the Library Committee. Upon its com- 
pletion, copies will be forwarded to 
each member of the Bench and Bar 
of Harris County. 


Bibliography of Mohammedan Law 
Available. The Los Angeles County 
Law Library has published a list of 
its holdings in Mohammedan law. It 
is reproduced in multilithed form 
with items arranged in a classified 
manner. Because the number of copies 
is limited, this list is available only 
to libraries which have a particular 
interest in Mohammedan law. 


Rare Books in the Los Angeles 
County Law Library. More than 4,000 
volumes in the Los Angeles County 
Law Library were printed before 1800. 
These books and manuscripts are pre- 
served in the Rare Book Room of the 
Library and displayed upon occasion 
for one day only. 

During September, 1956, twelve 
items from this collection were ex- 
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hibited. Among them appeared: Al- 
berico de Rosate’s Vocabularium iuris, 
1488; Statham’s Abridgment, 1510; 
the famous Fitzherbert Abridgment, 
1565; Lyndwood’s Provinciale, 1483; 
the Margarita of Martinus Polonus, 
printed in Venice, ca. 1485; the famous 
first edition of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries of which the Library has two 
copies; and a Bavarian law book from 
1518, Reformacion der Baijrischin 
Lanndrecht. 


Important Acquisitions, Law Li- 
brary of the Library of Congress, 
1955/56. The Library of Congress 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acqut- 
sitions for August, 1956 contained an 
article defining the historical and con- 
tent value of a copy of Nova Statuta 
acquired by the American-British Law 
Section of the Library during 1956. 
LC’s volume, printed at London by 
Richard Pynson about 1497, is one of 
the fewer than 10 copies of that edi- 
tion ever recorded. 

The Pynson Nova Statuta contains 
statutes enacted by the English Parlia- 
ment and various other decrees issued 
by the King or his Council from I Ed- 
ward III (1327) to the closing years of 
the 15th century. The texts are in 
Latin, French and English and were 
taken directly from the original Man- 
uscript Rolls, now in the Public Rec- 
ord Office in London, and from sepa- 
rate printings of the acts. Beale’s Bib- 
liography of Early English Law rec- 
ords only one edition of the Nova 
Statuta prior to the one obtained by 
the Library. In 1484, a British printer, 
William de Michlinia, published the 
first collection of British statutes which 
covered the reign of Edward III to 
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the 22d year of the reign of Edward 
IV (1327-1482). This premier edition 
was denominated, simply, Nova Sta- 
tuta. A collection of Antiqua Statuta 
did exist at the time, but was not 
published until 1508 through, accord- 
ing to Holdsworth, “an accidental re- 
sult of the arrangement of manuscripts 
which went to the printers.” Statutes 
of the Realm, the first authoritative 
edition of British statute law, did not 
make its appearance until 1810. 
Other rare and interesting acqui- 
sitions of the Law Library during 
1955/56 included an especially beau- 
tiful copy of Der fiirstlichen Grafschaft 
Tirol Landsordnung (Augsburg, 1526), 
a comprehensive Tyrolean Code which 
is one of the few codifications of the 
16th century where the influence of 
Roman law is weak; a rare volume 
of Luis de Paramo’s De origine et 
progressu officti Sanctae Inquisitionis 
(Madrid, 1598); a contemporarily 
bound four volume set of Jus pro- 
vinciale Ducatus Prussiae (Rostock, 
1620-23), one of the several codifica- 
tions of Prussian law which culmi- 
nated in the Prussian Landrecht of 
1793, the rival of the Napoleonic and 
Austrian Codes; and The Boke for a 
Justice of Peace Never So Well and 
Diligently Set Forthe (London, 1546). 


Important Acquisitions, Harvard 
Law Library, 1955/56. Harvard Law 
Library's principal acquisition during 
1955/56 was the only known copy of 
The Capitall Lawes of New England, 
published in London in 1643. Pur- 
chase of the item was made possible 
by an anonymous donation of $12,354. 

Other gifts received by the Library 
during the same period included a 


group of 134 letters from distinguished 
jurists and legal scholars. Some of 
them bear the signatures of Frederick 
W. Maitland, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Barr Ames, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and Lord Charnwood. 


Cleveland Law Library Association. 
A section called Cleveland’s Law Li- 
brary appeared for the first time in the 
Cleveland Bar Association Journal for 
November, 1956. The new column has 
been inaugurated for the purpose of 
informing Library members (active 
and potential) of the lesser known, 
highly useful materials available to 
them. 

This introductory installment, writ- 
ten by James D. McKim, Assistant 
Librarian, delineates some of the 
medico-legal works in the Library. 
Future contributions will cover U. S. 
and Ohio Supreme Court records and 
briefs, atomic energy materials, spe- 
cialized negligence materials, Klass’ 
Ohio Automobile Negligence Kit, 
Peck’s Auto Title Book and Federal 
Rules material. 


Columbia Law School Survey. Co- 
lumbia University School of Law, un- 
der two grants, one from an anony- 
mous donor for $50,000 and another 
from the New York Foundation, Inc., 
totaling $15,000, is conducting a long- 
range study into the causes and effects 
of the excessive slowness and high cost 
of the administration of civil justice 
in New York courts. The inquiry aims 
to survey the activities of those di- 
rectly involved in the law’s everyday 
administration. 

The first phase of the work will ex- 
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amine the number and types of claims 
made as a result of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents, but the entire project is ex- 
pected to be a continuing one which 
will eventually extend to other states 
and two major foreign countries. 


Library Binding Standards. Two 
recommended commercial standards 
for library binding have been sub- 
mitted for review and acceptance to 
book binders, libraries and others con- 
cerned by the Commodity Standards 
Division, Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The standards, originally proposed 
by the Library Binding Institute, are 
entitled, Recommended Commercial 
Standard for Library Binding, TS-5329 
and Recommended Commercial Stand- 
ard for Pre-Library Bound New Books, 
TS-5330. 

Standard TS-5329 covers the bind- 
ing and rebinding for library use of 
four general classifications identified 
as (1) ordinary book-volume; (2) ordi- 
nary periodical-volume; (3) ordinary 
newspaper-volume; and (4) special vol- 
ume. It includes detailed requirements 
of workmanship in collating and 
mending, and also specifies the ma- 
terial to be used in binding these vol- 
umes, e.g., general qualifications re- 
lating to thread, boards, starch-filled 
buckram, etc., endpapers, gold letter- 
ing, glue, etc. A schedule of definitions 
of relevant binding terms is also sup- 
plied. 

The recommended standards for 
pre-binds cover the manufacture of 
library bindings for new books not al- 
ready bound. Specifications involve 
ground closely similar to that included 
in the standards for library binding, 
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and in this instance, too, definitions 
are given. 

Mimeographed copies of the stand- 
ards may be obtained, while the supply 
lasts, from Commodity Standards Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Law Publishing in Scotland. An 
article entitled Law Publishing in 
Scotland, which explains the current 
legal textbook situation in that coun- 
try, appeared in the August, 1956 is- 
sue of the Journal of the Law Society 
of Scotland. 

Scottish legal periodicals and trea- 
tises that serve both practitioners and 
students can find an adequate market 
it seems; however, reference texts for 
attorneys realize small sales and con- 
sequently are very expensive. Books 
that are deemed to be important con- 
tributions to the legal literature but 
are not essential to the practice of law 
are almost impossible to produce for 
profit or even at cost. It is maintained 
that they can be published only if 
some financial grant is made. 


Congressional Record on Microfilm. 
According to Everett S. Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University Micro- 
films of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
adopted a policy of microfilming the 
bound set of the Congressional Record 
including index and Daily Digest as 
well as the daily set with its bimonthly 
index. In the latter case, the bimonthly 
index is not cumulative, of course, but 
this difficulty can be overcome by con- 
sulting the index to the bound set 
where the material appearing in the 
daily issue, but omitted from the per- 
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manent set, is indicated by the symbol 
A. (See Current Comments, Nov., 1955) 

Professor Brown supplies this infor- 
mation in an article published in the 
September, 1956 issue of College and 
Research Libraries. In The Appendix 
to the Congressional Record, he also 
traces, very thoroughly, events which 
lead up to the omission of “extraneous 
matter” from the Appendix of the 
Record commencing with the 2d Ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. 


Difficulties of Printing LC Cards in 
Books. H. E. Grove, Library Promo- 
tion Department of Harper & Brothers, 
replies to the recent inquiry of Ralph 
Shaw, President of ALA, concerning 
the printing of entire LC cards on the 
copyright pages of books in the No- 
vember 5, 1956 Publishers’ Weekly at 
page 2107. 

Mr. Grove feels that the practical 
difficulties involved in such an innova- 
tion are insurmountable, at least for 
the present. He says: “I recently dis- 
cussed the possibility with Alpheus 
Walter, chief of the Card Division at 
the Library of Congress. He told me 
—I strongly suspected it already—that 
the cards are made up from finished 
books as they are submitted by the 
publisher for that purpose. He didn’t 
feel that his staff could—or should— 
work from galleys or page proofs.” 

“Even if LC could prepare the cards 
from proofs rather than from the fin- 
ished book, the final paging of front 
matter, index, etc., and the picture 
description could often not be in- 
cluded. And certainly the publisher, 
who would need to have the card in- 
formation about ten weeks at least be- 
fore publication date, should not try 


to do LC cataloging on his own. Even 
now, with the publisher inserting just 
the card number, errors creep in.” 

“The whole thing is a fine example 
of the ever-popular vicious circle. The 
publisher can’t get the card informa- 
tion in the book until the card comes 
out. The card can’t come out until 
the finished book is ready. It would 
probably be pointless to include the 
card information in editions printed 
after publication date. Where do we 
go from here?” 


Library of Congress Card Catalog 
Filing Rules. Filing Rules for the Dic- 
tionary Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress is the first publication to 
make this information generally avail- 
able to libraries. The volume is a re-* 
vision of a preliminary edition which 
was compiled for the use of the LC 
staff in 1945. In it, rules are amply 
illustrated with examples to help li- 
brarians in making difficult choices in 
questions of card arrangement. 

The 187 page guide was edited by 
Robert D. Stevens and others, and 
is obtainable from the Government 
Printing Office for $2.25 per copy. 


Catalog Card Reproduction. An ar- 
ticle in the October, 1956 Journal of 
Cataloging and Classification entitled 
Catalog Card Reproduction, describes 
materials on that subject demonstrated 
at the ALA Miami Beach conference 
workshop, June 21, 1956. The Multi- 
lith, Addressograph, Mimeograph and 
Xerox duplication methods are cov- 
ered, as far as possible, as to use, op- 
eration, volume of work, costs and 
problems. Various leading libraries 
(Missouri State Library; Oklahoma 
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City libraries; Atlanta Public Library; 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
City of Long Beach Public Library; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary; Florida State Library) employ- 
ing the systems supply all statistics 
and practical data given. 

Similar information on the Addres- 
sograph process may be found in the 
November 1, 1956 Library Journal at 
pages 2519-2521. Alan G. Skelton, 
Head, Research Center Library, 
Waterways Experiment Station, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, discusses that institution’s 
experience in the field. 


Foreign Language Texts of Copy- 
right Laws Available. The Copyright 
- Office has an almost complete collec- 
tion of the original foreign language 
texts of all items which, in English 
translation, appear in Copyright Laws 
and Treaties of the World, (See Cur- 
rent Comments, Nov., 1956) These 
original texts are the relevant pages 
of the official gazettes or official col- 
lection of laws of each country. Photo- 
static copies may be ordered from the 
Copyright Office at the usuai rates 
charged by the Library of Congress 
Photoduplication Service for making 
photostats. 


Musical Copyright. The Practical 
Lawyer for November, 1956 published 
an article entitled Advice to Authors 
and Users of Musical Works, by Her- 
man Finkelstein of the New York Bar. 
It is “how to do it” information on 
this phase of copyright law. 


Student Lawyer Journal. Although 
the Student Lawyer Journal has been 
in existence only a little over a year 
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(vol. 1, no. 1, Oct., 1955), it has already 
assumed a prominent place among 
legal periodicals. The magazine, which 
is listed in the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals, is published five times during the 
academic term by the American Law 
Student Association, an organization 
sponsored by the American Bar Asso- 


ciation. 


The purpose of the periodical is to 
assist the law student in his transition 
from student to practitioner, but its 
editors believe that it is also of in- 
terest to young attorneys, legal edu- 
cators and bar officials; so subscribers 
from these sources are welcomed. 

The price for five issues is $2.00 
from the Journal, Tulane University 
School of Law, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


New ALA Periodical Has Been An- 
nounced. Announcement has _ been 
made of a new library publication— 
Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices—which results from reorganiza- 
tion of the American Library Associa- 
tion becoming effective January 1, 
1957. It will be the official publication 
of the newly organized ALA Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

The new Division combines the 
former ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, the ALA Serials 
Round Table, ALA Board on Acqui- 
sition of Library Materials, and other 
groups with similar interests. 

The journal, which will be pub- 
lished quarterly—in January, April, 
July and October—merges the former 
DCC Journal of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification and Serial Slants, publica- 
tion of the former ALA Serials Round 
Table. 
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Editor of the new publication is 
Esther J. Piercy of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. Scope of the 
publication will be expanded, accord- 
ing to Miss Piercy, to include material 
relating to the selection and acquisi- 
tion of library materials, the develop- 
ment and coordination of library re- 
sources, and other library activities 
within the field of interest of the new 
Division. 

The journal will be sent as a mem- 
bership perquisite to all Division 
members who pay six dollars dues or 
more per year to ALA, and it will also 
be offered on subscription to non- 
members at five dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be placed through 
magazine agencies or sent direct to the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


New Government Security and Loy- 
alty Service. The Bureau of National 
Affairs has inaugurated a looseleaf 
service covering government security 
and loyalty programs. It is the only 
available one-volume source of full 
texts and analyses of all relevant stat- 
utes, executive orders, departmental 
regulations, administrative decisions, 
court opinions and forms in compact, 
comprehensive, indexed format. 

Government Security and Loyalty, 
A Manual of Laws, Regulations and 
Procedures will be supplemented pe- 
riodically with new material at an an- 
nual subscription rate of $36.00. 


Summary of Content of the Federal 
Bar Journal. The Federal Bar News 
for August, 1956 contains an account 
of the content of the Federal Bar 
Journal from its inception in 1931 to 


date. Editor-in-Chief of the Journal, 
Andrew P. Murphy, Jr., presents a 
historical digest of outstanding articles 
printed in the periodical throughout 
25 years. 


Executive Powers of the President. 
House Document no. 443 (84th Cong., 
2d Sess.) is a 145 page study entitled 
Powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, prepared by Dorothy 
Schaffter and Dorothy M. Mathews of 
the Legislative Reference Service. 
Copies are available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 40 cents each. 


Bar Leaders’ Statement Decries At- 
tacks on Supreme Court. A nation- 
wide pronouncement condemning re- 
cent attacks on the U. S. Supreme 
Court was issued on October 28, 1956 
over the signatures of 100 prominent 
attorneys from 31 states and territories. 

Entitled Recent Attacks Upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
the statement begins: “As members of 
the bar we have been deeply disturbed 
by recent attacks on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No in- 
stitution of our Government, includ- 
ing the judiciary, stands beyond the 
reach of criticism; but these attacks 
have been so reckless in their abuse, 
so heedless of the value of judicial re- 
view, and so dangerous in fomenting 
disrespect for our highest law that 
they deserve to be repudiated by the 
legal profession and by every thought- 
ful citizen.” 

The declaration says that while the 
current “wave of abuse” was doubt- 
less precipitated by the school segre- 
gation decisions, it has not been lim- 
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ited to them. “Since our position does 
not depend on agreement with those 
decisions, it is not our purpose to 
discuss their merits. As individuals, we 
are entitled to our own views of their 
soundness. Some of us are definitely 
in disagreement with them. . . . Our 
present concern is for something more 
fundamental than any one decision or 
group of decisions; our concern is for 
the tradition of law observance and 
respect for the judiciary, a tradition 
indispensable to the cherished inde- 
pendence of our judges and orderly 
progress under law.” 

Historically, the statement contin- 
ues, the American bar has been alert 
to defend the judiciary against as- 
saults that threaten to undermine the 
rule of law. It pointed to the 1937 
court reorganization proposal, saying: 
“When the Court was threatened, the 
bar rallied to its support as an insti- 
tution, regardless of individual dis- 
satisfaction which many felt toward 
important decisions of that time. We 
must do no less today.” 

Accompanying the brief declaration 
was an appendix aimed at placing the 
segregation decisions “in their his- 
torical perspective.” It says in part: 
“Whether as individuals we agree or 
disagree with the school decisions, we 
recognize that they were the culmina- 
tion of a steady line of growth in the 
application of the concept of equal 
protection of the law. . . . They do 
not warrant any departure from our 
tradition of respect for law.” 

The full text of the pronouncement 
with appendix and signers appeared 
in the November 8, 1956 New Jersey 
Law Journal. 
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U.S. Supreme Court History Editor- 
in-Chief Appointed. The Librarian of 
Congress, who is Chairman ex officio 
of the Permanent Committee for the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, an- 
nounced on September 7, 1956, the 
appointment of Paul A. Freund, 
Charles Stebbins Fairchild Professor of 
Law at Harvard Law School, as editor- 
in-chief of the Supreme Court History 
designated by Congress to be the first 
project of the Fund. (See Current 
Comments, Nov., 1955 and Aug., 1956) 

Professor Freund is the author of 
On Understanding the Supreme Court 
(1949) and co-editor of Cases on Con- 
stitutional Law (1952). He has also 
contributed numerous articles on con- 
stitutional law and related subjects to 
legal journals. 

Plans for the History, Professor 
Freund has revealed, call for a multi- 
volume edition that will recount the 
work of the Court as the ultimate ar- 
biter of many classes of legal contro- 
versies. It will explore the origins and 
consequences of the cases handled by 
the Court relating them to the lives 
and outlook of its members and the 
rubbing of mind against mind in the 
process of collective decision. 

Professor Freund, in a release to 
newspapers, stated that: “In prepar- 
ing a work of this scope a great variety 
of source materials will have to be 
quarried. There are, to begin with, 
the reports of the decisions of the 
Court, which now have reached 351 
volumes. There are the records of the 
trial in each case and the briefs and 
arguments of counsel, in the light of 
which the opinions of the Court fre- 
quently take on fresh significance, for 
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it is illuminating to discover how a 
decision in its breadth and reasoning 
adopted or rejected or qualified the 
contentions made by the advocates in 
a case. In addition, pertinent historical 
data may be turned up in the files of 
law offices, corporations, states and 
municipalities, historical societies, and 
newspapers. Biographies, memoirs, and 
correspondents of Justices and lawyers 
should yield a good deal of light on 
the inner history. To uncover all this 
material will require great persever- 
ance and more than the “just a little 
luck” of the lyric My Fair Lady.” 


New Special Stapler. Quick repairs 
to damaged periodicals and pamphlets 
are possible with the Bostitch B8S 
Saddle Stapler which automatically 
positions work to 12” wide. Its “roll 
up” feature holds pages in place to 
allow easy penetration through bind- 
ing folds up to 128 pages thick. This 
inexpensive method of mending book- 
lets and magazines, or almost any pub- 
lication that is saddle stapled, uses the 
same supplies as the Bostitch B8 fas- 
tener. 

Local stationers should be able to 
fill orders and provide details con- 
cerning this new product. 


Lawyers and the National Economy. 
An article in the October, 1956 Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, by 
Robert M. Segal entitled Lawyers in 
the National Economy gives an in- 
teresting picture of the current eco- 
nomic status of the legal profession. 
For instance: “In 1954, the national 
income produced by all industries 
totalled nearly three hundred billion 


dollars. About 1.6 billion dollars or 
one-half of one per cent of the total 
national income directly originated 
in the legal services industry in that 
year. Medical and other health serv- 
ices accounted for 6.1 billion dollars 
or 2 per cent of the national income 
while engineering and other profes- 
sional services contributed 1.3 billion 
dollars, insurance carriers produced 
2.9 billion dollars of our national in- 
come, and 3.4 billion dollars origi- 
nated in the personal services indus- 
try.” 

During 1954, American individuals 
spent slightly more than one billion 
dollars ($1,021,000,000) for legal work, 
but they spent nearly as much for den- 
tists and three times more for physi- 
cians. Also in 1954, the American 
people spent over five times as much 
money for tobacco products as they 
did for legal services and paid out 
nearly 50 per cent more for magazines, 
newspapers and sheet music than they 
did for legal counsel. By the same 
token, 25 per cent more dollars were 
turned over for beauty or for mo- 
tion picture theaters than for legal 
work. In addition, the rate of increase 
from 1952 to 1954 for personal con- 
sumption expenditures for physicians 
and dentists was greater than the rate 
of increase for legal services. 

Mr. Segal’s statistics, highlighted 
here, were digested from government 
figures for the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession which, since 1949, has pub- 
lished in book, pamphlet or article 
form more than 150 related reports 
prepared by authorities in their re- 
spective fields. The final report em- 
bracing all of this data is being writ- 
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ten by the Director of the Survey 
(Reginald Heber Smith), and will be 
available shortly. 


Rights of the Mentally Ill To Be 
Determined. A new project launched 
by the American Bar Association will 
survey the judicial and administrative 
procedures in the various states in 
areas relating to the mentally ill. The 
study plans to cover institutional com- 
mitments and discharge, guardianship, 
and the political and property rights 
of mentally disturbed persons. Its pur- 
pose is to ascertain whether the rights 
of “life, liberty and property” of the 
mentally ill are adequately protected. 

This is an area in which there has 
been comparatively little independent 
research so the results of this survey 
should prove to be of immediate and 
direct value to practicing lawyers. 


Graduate Assistantships Offered by 
the University of Florida Libraries. 
The University of Florida Libraries is 
offering three graduate assistantships 
in the academic year 1957-58 for study 
leading to a master’s or doctoral degree 
in a subject field other than library 
science. Graduate assistants work ap- 
proximately 15 hours per week in the 
Library, assisting in bibliographical 
research or library administration. 

Stipend is $1,400 for a nine month 
period and holders of assistantships 
are exempt from out-of-state tuition 
fees. The deadline for filing formal ap- 
plication is March 31, 1957. 


Inquiries are invited, especially 
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from librarians and students in library 
schools who are interested in advanced 
work in subject fields. Applications 
should be made to: Director of Li- 
braries, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


New Bibliography on Soviet Law. 
The intensified research in Western 
countries concerning the law of the 
Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries is accompanied by an in- 
crease in the bibliographical literature 
on the law of these jurisdictions. 
Among newly started publications, 
Osteuropa-Recht (published twice a 
year in Stuttgart, West Germany) de- 
serves particular attention. Regular 
features include lists of newly pub- 
lished statutes and decrees in the So- 
viet Union and other countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and a subject index to 
books and articles published in West- 
ern countries on Soviet law. An addi- 
tional feature is the selective listing of 
locations of important source materials 
of Soviet law in Western, including 
several American, libraries. 


Catalog of Italian Law Books in 
Print. Libreria Commissionaria San- 
soni (Via Gino Capponi 26, Florence) 
has published a subject catalog of 
2889 Italian law books, including legal 
periodicals, which are in print (1956). 
The pagination and present prices of 
each item are stated. This law catalog, 
under the title Giurisprudenza, is the 
third part in a series of catalogs com- 
piled and issued by Sansoni under the 
title Panorami Bibliografici Italiant. 











MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Francis B. WATERs, Librarian 
New York Court of Appeals Library 


(Note: Members are cordially invited to 
submit news of their professional activities to 
the compiler. Material received by the twenty- 
fifth day of February, May, August or No- 
vember will appear in the next issue.) 


Miss Goupie ALPERIN of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association Library holds the 
office of Librarian of the Women’s 
Bar Association of Illinois for the cur- 
rent year. 


Miss Eunice W. BEESON has been 
appointed Base Librarian at Ent Air 
Force Base, Colorado Springs. There 
are two legal offices, the libraries of 
which are considered part of the Base 
Library. 


ErNEsT H. Breuer, New York State 
Law Librarian, has collected legal car- 
toons from the pages of the New 
Yorker magazine for twenty years. A 
selection of his collection of some 175 
cartoons is currently being exhibited 
at the Harvard and Yale Law Schools. 
Entitled “The Profession as She is 
Practiced,” the group is divided into 
three broad topics depicting the jury, 
the witness and “Counsellor and Cli- 
ent.” 


Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Librarian 
of the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary, has been appointed for a three- 
year term to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Standing Committee on Fa- 
cilities of the Law Library of Con- 
gress. This committee actively cooper- 


ates with the Congress and the Li- 
brarian and Law Librarian of Con- 
gress in furthering the service which 
that library renders the public. 


Francis X. Dwyer, Assistant Law 
Librarian of Congress, was named a 
director of the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion at the Association’s annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. on Sep- 
tember 28-29, 1956. 


Miss Rose K. Heck joined the 
Court of Appeals (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Library staff in January, 1956, as cata- 
loger, after sixteen years’ experience 
as Serials Librarian and Supervisor of 
Binding at Syracuse University Li- 
brary. 


Dan F. HENKE has been appointed 
Head of the Bureau of Law and Legis- 
lative Reference of the New Jersey 
State Library. He is a graduate of 
Georgetown University (B. S., 1943; 
LL.B., 1951) and the University of 
Washington (M.L.L., 1956). From 
1947-1951 Mr. Henke served as an In- 
formation Specialist with the U. S. 
State and Commerce Departments, 
and from 1952-1955 practiced law in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Miss RuTH HILLEBRAND has been 
appointed librarian of the law firm of 
Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside & 
Wolff, New York City. Miss Hille- 
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brand is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 


Howarp C. KLEMME has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Law and Law Li- 
brarian at the University of Colorado, 
succeeding Mrs. Lumpkin. 


Miss Murtev L, MERRELL, Librarian 
and Claims Officer for the U. S. At- 
torney, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed State Chairman of Resolu- 
tions for California Garden Clubs, 
Inc. for 1956-57. She was recently 
honored by election to the Royal 
Horticultural Society (London). 


RicHArD RANK, a new member to 
the Association, has joined the staff of 
the Los Angeles County Law Library 
as foreign catalog and reference as- 
sistant librarian. Mr. Rank, born in 
Estonia, acquired his LL.B. and 
LL.M. at the University of Tartu, Es- 
tonia, and his Dr. Jur. at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, Germany. He was 
a junior law faculty member at the 
University of Tartu and a compara- 
tive and international law assistant at 
the University of Uppsala, Sweden. In 
1952 he came to the United States and 
worked as a research assistant in com- 
parative law at the Cornell Law 
School, where he was also in charge of 
the Foreign and Comparative Law 
Collection. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington School of 
Librarianship, receiving a degree in 
the law librarianship program in Au- 
gust, 1956. Mr. Rank is author of two 
books and several articles in the field 


of international law. 
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Miss ELIZABETH RETAN is cataloger 
of the School of Law Library, Stan- 
ford University. She is a graduate of 
Columbia Library School (B.S.L.S., 
1932) and has served as Librarian, 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


Mrs. BRIGITTE RIFFATERRE, who has 
succeeded Ruth Hillebrand at Cleary, 
Gottleib, Friendly & Hamilton, New 
York City, is a new member of our 
Association. She was formerly with 
the library of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Mrs. Riffaterre attended 
the University of Paris Law School 
and is a graduate of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 


Rosert ScHMip, Law Librarian of 
the University of Utah since July, 
1954, received a Master of Law Li- 
brarianship degree from the Univer- 
sity of Washington in August, 1956. 
Mr. Schmid is a 1954 graduate of the 
University of Utah Law School, where 
he served on the Law Review Board 
and was elected to the Order of the 
Coif. He completed his work at the 
University of Washington in three 
summer and one spring sessions. Mr. 
Schmid is a Ist Lt. in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General Corps and serves as an 
instructor in the JAGC Basic Course, 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 


Har.ey A. STEPHENSON, a graduate 
of Wayne University College of Law, 
received his A.M.L.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Library 
Science at the Summer Session, 1956. 
Mr. Stephenson has joined the staff 
of the Cromwell Library of the Amer- 
ican Bar Center as Research Assistant. 
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He will be engaged in research proj- 
ects which have been delegated to the 
Cromwell Library staff by the Foun- 
dation’s Research Committee and the 
Administrator. 


LAWRENCE JOSEPH TURGEON, State 
Librarian of Vermont since May, 1954, 
is a new member of our Association. 
He is a graduate of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Winooski (A.B., 1939), Boston 
University School of Law (LL.B., 
1948) and is presently attending the 
Library School of Simmons College 
planning to complete his course re- 
quirements during the summer of 
1957. Mr. Turgeon is married and the 
father of two boys. 


Mrs. MARIE GERHARDT WALLACE 
has been appointed Head of the Ac- 
quisitions Department, Law Library, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, effective December 1, 1956. She 
is a graduate of the University of 
California at Berkeley (A.B., 1950, 
B.L.S., 1951) and served as Assistant 
Head of the Processing Division of 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
from 1951 to June of 1956. Prior to 
her new assignment in the Acquisi- 
tions Department, Mrs. Wallace was 
head of the Circulation Department, 
Law Library, UCLA. 


Receni staff changes at NORTHWEST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY LAW LiBRArY include 
ADOLFF Sprupzs as Head of the Cata- 
log Department, JoOsEF KRAL as Cata- 
log Assistant and Miss WILMA ERNST 
as Reference Assistant. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


The AssoOcIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


oF New York STATE elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1956-57: 


President: Lewis W. Morse, Cor- 
nel Law School 

Vice Pres.: Edgar T. Mengarelli, 
Court of Appeals, Library, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Secretary: Miss Betty P. Reese, 
Cornell Law School 

Treasurer: Miss Nancy W. Stirling, 
N. Y. State Law Library 

Board of Directors: The Officers 
and Beatrice $. McDermott, Peggy 
A. Leininger, Joan Zweifel and 
Ernest H. Breuer. 


At the first general session, the prob- 
lem of whether the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries should establish 
educational standards and certification 
for law librarians was discussed. At a 
second general session, a proposed con- 
stitution was unanimously adopted 
and a resolution adopted directing 
the President to apply for a charter as 
a chapter of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. 


The Onto AssociATION OF LAW LI- 
BRARIES held its seventh annual meet- 
ing September 21-22 in Columbus. 
Newly elected officers include: 


President: C. B. McClure, Medina 
County Law Library 

Vice Pres.: Doris Fenneberg, Uni- 
versity of Toledo Law Library 

Secretary: Viola M. Allen, Dayton 
County Law Library 

Treasurer: Margaret Fetz, Squires, 
Saunders and Dempsey, Cleveland 

Board of Directors: Thomas Buker, 
Columbus Law Library Associa- 
tion and Charlotte C. Dunne- 
backe, Michigan State Library. 
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In addition to the business meet- 
ings, the Association sponsored a Law 
Library Institute on Fundamental 
Methods of Research, during which 
representatives of Commerce Clearing 
House, Lawyers’ Co-Operative Pub- 
lishing Co., West Publishing Co. and 
Shepards’ Citations explained use of 
their publications in legal research. 


The SouTHERN CALIFORNIA Asso- 
CIATION OF LAW Luipraries held its 
first meeting of the 1956-57 year on 
October 5. Mr. Dudley Stephenson, 
newly appointed editor of the Law 
Library Journal discussed the general 
policies of the Journal. Mrs. Frances 
K. Holbrook and Mr. John W. Heckel 
summarized the recent Philadelphia 
convention. Other meetings are sched- 
uled for Nov. 30, 1956, January 11, 
March I, April 19, and June 7, 1957. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following have joined the Asso- 
ciation recently as active members: 


E.viraA Apinis, Dalhousie Univer- 
sity Law Library, Halifax, N. S. 


FRANK R. Ruzicka, Shearman, Ster- 
ling & Wright, New York City. 


MILLs SHIPLEY, Assistant Librarian, 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


LAWRENCE J. TURGEON, Librarian, 
Vermont State Library, Montpelier. 


The following additions and 
changes have been made in institu- 
tional designees: 


RutTH AULT, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 
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ALBERT P. BLAUSTEIN and RATIMIR 
PERSHE, Rutgers University School of 
Law. 


Mrs. ELEANOR BupcE, Assistant Law 
Librarian, University of Colorado. 


HELEN Gray GILLIAM, Librarian, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


CuHaARLEs F. HArrINGTON, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rose K. Heck, N. Y. Court of Ap- 
peals, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ZiGRIDA LANGINS, Hennepin County 
Law Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Maury MAVERICK, JR., Bexar 
County Law Library, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


KATHERINE ORCHARD, State Law Li- 
brary, Helena, Montana. 


NANEL Pappock, Cornell Law 


School Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 


RICHARD RANK, Los Angeles County 
Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HELEN H. Terorp, Massachusetts 
State Library, Boston, Mass. 


Jack S. WEXLER, New York County 
Lawyers Association, N. Y., N. Y. 


The following have joined the As- 
sociation as associate members: 


Miss AGNES CHRISTENSEN, Assistant 
Secretary of the Burdette Smith Co., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il- 
linois. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Fundamentals of Legal Research, by 
Ervin H. Pollack. Brooklyn: Foun- 
dation Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 295. 
$5.00. 

Assignments. Pp. 86. 

Instructor's Manual. Pp. 127. 

Every year the teacher of the course 
on Legal Research leads a group of 
novices to the entrance to a huge laby- 
rinth which is the Law. The students 
usually have enough imagination to 
perceive immediately that the new 
terrain contains a fantastically com- 
plex and perplexing collection of 
myriads of roads and passageways, 
representing principles, doctrines, 
maxims and rules, in the form of case 
precedents and statutes, which govern 
the entire range of human endeavor. 

Within a very brief time the students 

will also usually appreciate the beauty 

and symmetry of this system. Never- 
theless, the law is a labyrinth, and it 
is difficult to find one’s way through 
any labyrinth. Without guidance, the 
student is absolutely lost, as would be 
the practitioner. In its infancy, of 
course, the Common Law was a simple 
enough network of roads of rights and 
liabilities on which the lawyer could 
travel without a map, but the more 
our law matured and grew, the greater 
became the need for surveillances. 
Guide books and texts on legal re- 
search appeared on the market. In re- 
cent decades such texts, in turn, be- 
came so complicated that pathfinders 
through the maze of their trails might 
have been in order. While some of 
these were arranged with less compli- 


cation than others, few combined the 
two basic requirements which a good 
text on legal research must meet— 
inclusiveness and simplicity. 

Finally, someone has met the chal- 
lenge perfectly. Professor Pollack of 
the Ohio State University, College of 
Law, has produced a refreshingly new 
book which should prove to be a sen- 
sation on the market. Fundamentals 
of Legal Research covers the range of 
the entire field in roughly 200 pages of 
text and sixty of abbreviations. How 
did he do it? 

I suppose Mr. Pollack was well- 
equipped with knowledge and experi- 
ence before he undertook to write the 
book. His years as a librarian and 
teacher had taught him what precisely 
it is that students and instructors 
need. The result is this book which 
meets all standards of technical con- 
clusiveness and precision and which, at 
the same time, can actually be read as 
an instructional—informational text, 
something I have not found to be 
equally true of any other research 
text. 

The book also appeals to me be- 
cause of its excellent systematic ar- 
rangement and approach. In chapter 
one, skillfully selected references to 
the writings of such of our great 
classics as Hamilton, Bentham, Jher- 
ing and Holmes, and of the current 
prophets, like Llewellyn, Patterson, 
Crosskey and others, are merged into 
a clear and basic jurisprudential pic- 
ture of the nature of the legal process 
and the classification of the sources. 
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On this sound stage Pollack could 
then present the substance of his 
book. In the subsequent mechanical 
chapters Pollack likewise interspersed 
philosophical or political considera- 
tions. His entire outlook is jurispru- 
dential, his approach is scholarly. He 
is never satisfied with a mere descrip- 
tion of mechanics. Every new method- 
ological description is preceded by a 
morphological explanation. It is this 
approach which proves Pollack to be 
an engineer, not a mere mechanic. 

Chapter two acquaints the student 
with the process of fact analysis and 
research procedure in a nutshell, and 
chapter three begins the major por- 
tion of the book, devoted to a chapter 
by chapter description of the sources 
of law, primary and secondary, and 
their perusal. Each section on research 
procedure describes as many of the 
four basic methods (case, fact or de- 
scriptive-word, topic—for which I 
prefer the term analytical—and defi- 
nition—words and phrases—method) 
as are applicable to the work under 
discussion. An excellent index serves 
to make the book a most managable 
research guide. 

Pollack must be commended for his 
ability to state much substance in few 
—but not at all cut and dried—words. 
Absent this ability, Pollack’s book 
might be just another good text on 
the reference shelf. But through this 
ability Pollack has created the first re- 
search text which strikes me as being 
uniquely suited for work with and by 
students. It is custom tailored for the 
ordinary length (or shortness) of the 
standard course in Legal Research. I 
am truly looking forward to replacing 
my own mimeographed materials and 
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publishers’ guides, which so far had 
served me in lieu of a text, with Pol- 
lack’s work. 

Book reviewers occasionally feel 
they have to prove that they actually 
have read the book by pointing to 
some specific passage to which they 
take violent exception. I have searched 
in vain for such a passage. The only 
comment of mine which could pos- 
sibly be misinterpreted as being de- 
rogatory is really only a positive sug- 
gestion: In this country today we have 
possibly twice as many systems of cita- 
tion as we have practicing attorneys. 
In theory there is a Uniform System, 
as proclaimed by the Harvard-Colum- 
bia-Yale-Pennsylvania “Blue Book.” 
This system is perhaps neither en- 
tirely logical nor entirely practical; 
nevertheless, it is there. Most law 
schools have vowed a token com- 
pliance with the rules of this system. 
Law review compliance is fair. Many 
schools deviate to some extent. But 
every law teacher will testify to the 
fact that immediately upon gradua- 
tion the young lawyer drops the sys- 
tem (with or without a sigh of relief) 
and follows his own nose in all future 
briefs and other writings. The more 
conscientious young lawyer will per- 
haps check the table of abbreviations 
of one of the research texts. But what 
does he find there? Often two or more 
possible forms of abbreviation for the 
same source, and usually none of them 
in compliance with the Uniform Sys- 
tem. Why? I do not know the answer. 
May I suggest that Mr. Pollack, in the 
inevitable second edition of the in- 
stant text, revise the tables of citations 
and abbreviations (pp. 210, 219) so as 
to make all entries conform to the 
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Uniform System. He would be sure to 
earn the applause of all research and 
writing teachers. The table of ab- 
breviations might show all official 
(recommended) abbreviations in bold 
print and all others in fine print. My 
comment applies with equal force to 
the otherwise excellent textual cov- 
erage of the form of citation (Ap- 
pendix A, p. 194). 

Before concluding, I should men- 
tion that the text is accompanied by 
an assignment pamphlet (pp. 86) for 
student use and an instructor’s man- 
uel (pp. 127). Perfunctory spot ex- 
amination shows that the problems 
are well-selected and keyed. 

In conclusion, this new addition to 
the tools of our trade is a most wel- 
come one. Professor Pollack has done 
an excellent job. While his work is 
not intended to replace some of the 
larger works on the reference shelf, it 
is sure to replace many of its prede- 
cessors in the classroom, and it will 
find a place on the desk of the law 
teacher, law student and practitioner, 
as the most handy research text yet 
written. 

GERHARD O. W. MUELLER 
West Virginia University 
College of Law 


Research in Florida Law, by Harriet 
L. French. New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1956. Pp. 69. $2.50. 

This is one book which is not only 

a complete, concise and accurate com- 

pilation of bibliographical data on 

Florida legal materials, but in addi- 

tion, contains a penetrating analysis 

of the hierarchy and limits of jurisdic- 
tion of the various courts of the State. 
Professor Harriet L. French of the 


University of Miami, the authoress of 
this slim, comprehensive volume, is 
admirably qualified for the task at 
hand, having, among other attain- 
ments, been a practicing lawyer. She 
now occupies the post of Law Librar- 
ian at the University of Miami, in 
addition to directing the program in 
legal research and bibliography, which 
she initiated there. Thus, Professor 
French has a keen appreciation for 
the need for just such a book, not only 
from the standpoints of the student 
and the practicing lawyer, but also 
from those of the law librarian and 
the teacher. In her own words, the 
aims and objectives of this book were 
generally “to present a bibliography 
of the various publications available 
for legal research in the State of 
Florida, with a description of how 
they can be used.” Although it was 
designed primarily both as a text for 
law students and as a reference book 
for lawyers, law librarians everywhere 
—or those whom they serve—who are 
interested in any aspect of Florida law 
or background materials pertaining 
thereto, or are concerned with statu- 
tory compilations or revisions, would 
find the book an invaluable aid. Of 
particular interest to all law librarians 
who are building a Florida collection 
is the chapter dealing with practi- 
tioners’ books, including form books, 
treatises and miscellaneous research 
materials which are primarily “non- 
legal.” ? 

Legal research is a very interesting, 
and, if you will, an exciting field, but 
unfortunately, few students have 
been made to appreciate this aspect of 
the subject. As a teaching aid, how- 
ever, I have found this book to be 
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more than helpful in imbuing stu- 
dents with enthusiasm for this im- 
portant phase of legal study. Both 
those working toward their LL.B. in 
Florida, as well as out-of-state grad- 
uate students doing research in Flor- 
ida law, will find Research in Florida 
Law a veritable bonanza, for all im- 
portant source materials are systemati- 
cally gathered and conveniently ar- 
ranged here. 

As for practicing lawyers, depend- 
ing as they do on their libraries, the 
book is a “must,” for it makes swiftly 
and readily accessible a comprehen- 
sive array of bibliographical material, 
both historical and contemporary, 
connected with Florida. These factors 
also recommend the book to judges of 
all degree in all states. Thus, we see 
that Research in Florida Law is ex- 
tremely valuable to all sectors and 
branches of the legal profession. 

The material is set forth with com- 
pelling logic, in nine well-footnoted 
chapters, covering statutory law, the 
judicial system and court reports, 
digests, encyclopedias, citators, court 
rules, administrative law, practition- 
ers’ books and miscellaneous legal 
papers. In addition, the physical 
make-up of the book renders it a de- 
light to read, and answers a number 
of long-standing crying needs ex- 
pressed by law librarians everywhere. 
Printed on fine quality matte paper, 
in a shade of white that is neither 
blinding nor glaring, the book is 
bound in cloth, novelex, with a patent 
design to prevent smudging. The 
binding is Smythe sewed, using an 
eighty point board, flat spine. The 
margins are pleasing to the eye, with- 
out being space-wasters, while there is 
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a happy lack of unnecessary blank 
pages. The type face is an easy to read 
(but not unduly large) Caledonia and 
the footnotes are 8 on 9. The index is 
extremely comprehensive and concise 
(a reflection on the entire book), with 
all items relating to one matter set in 
one place. 

Law Librarians who emphasize 
completeness and accuracy of biblio- 
graphical data should be particularly 
interested in the fact that Research in 
Florida Law clearly indicates where 
there is a choice to be made, or where 
it is unnecessary to overlap. On the 
subject of court rules, not only is the 
development of the _ rule-making 
power of the courts thoroughly 
covered, but the source of this au- 
thority and the resolution of conflicts 
between court rules and statutes are 
comprehensively treated. Where ap- 
plicable, the reader is referred to pub- 
lications on the rules governing plead- 
ing, practice and procedure. 

Research in Florida Law is the 
third in the series published by 
Oceana Publications covering the 
various states of the Union. Others 
now in circulation are: Research in 
Pennsylvania Law and Research in 
Illinois Law. It can safely be observed 
the Harriet French’s Research in Flor- 
ida Law is to law in Florida what 
Rebecca Notz’s Legal Bibliography 
and Legal Research is to Federal law. 

JACK J. RAPPEPORT 
Stetson University 
College of Law 


Historia de la Facultad de Derecho, 
by Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez. 
Mexico: Universidad Nacional Au- 
tonoma de Mexico, Direccion Gen- 
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eral de Publicationes, 1956. Pp. 366. 

Mex $8.00. 

In celebration of the 400th anniver- 
sary of the Faculty of Law in Mexico 
City, Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez re- 
cently published this History of the 
Faculty of Law. This volume is much 
more than its title indicates; in fact, it 
is a brief history of the law and the 
administration of justice in Mexico. 
The book starts with a description of 
the administration of justice in the 
three native monarchies which ex- 
isted when the Spaniards conquered 
the country. Law at that time was 
taught in the Calmecac, a school of 
general instruction and public ad- 
ministration for young noblemen. 
This doubtless is the oldest instruc- 
tion of law known to us to have oc- 
curred anywhere in the Americas. The 
conquering Spaniards were afraid of 
undue interference by attorneys in 
colonial business, and _ therefore 
Charles V prohibited attorneys from 
going to New Spain and ordered the 
administration of justice to be brief 
and summary. It is, however, not sur- 
prising that attorneys and procura- 
tors, i. e., agents doing legal business, 
gradually established themselves. The 
complicated character of Spanish law 
at the time of the conquest (consisting 
of twelve compilations of laws and 
codes issued between 693 and 1490, as 
supplemented by the Laws for the 
Indies, and Roman and Canon law), 
as well as the need for attorneys in a 
quickly developing country, caused 
Charles V to authorize the establish- 
ment of the University in the City of 
Mexico in 1551 and the University 
was established in 1553, with seven 
Chairs. One of these was called 


“Leyes” and another “Cdnones,” the 
latter relating to Canon law. 

During the colonial period, the 
study of Canon and Spanish law took 
five years and followed to a consider- 
able extent the plan of studies adopted 
at the University of Salamanca, that 
is, was mostly based on the study of 
Roman law. However, there was no 
law library and law books had to be 
consulted in the libraries of the con- 
vents. In this manner, the teaching of 
law was largely based on the lecture 
method and we have various descrip- 
tions of the inspired and inspiring 
character of the law teachers of the 
colonial period. Student participation 
consisted of discussion exercises in 
which well-prepared arguments were 
presented. 

The restless period during which 
Mexico obtained its independence 
from Spain saw the temporary closing 
of the University of Mexico, includ- 
ing the Faculty of Law, in 1823, 1856 
and between 1865 and 1868. The mod- 
ernization of the study of law which 
followed this period of ferment was 
based on a statute of 1867 and the de- 
velopment of a national Mexican law 
which had taken place in the mean- 
time. In the Seventies and Eighties, 
numerous subjects were added to the 
study of law, such as criminal law, 
legal medicine, public and private in- 
ternational law and mercantile and 
constitutional law. North American 
influence made itself felt in giving 
legal education a practical aspect and 
in attempts to correlate Mexican con- 
stitutional law with that of the United 
States of America. A new plan of 
studies was authorized by the Govern- 
ment in 1903. This plan went into 
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considerable detail and even set forth 
the materials to be used in instruc- 
tion. The later consisted of codes and 
certain primary textbooks, some of 
which were of European origin. Legal 
education had evolved from a study of 
principles of law to that of social, po- 
litical, and economic facts which were 
regulated by law, and the practice of 
law had changed from one of apply- 
ing theoretical and technical pein- 
ciples to a representation of the 
client’s economic and social interests. 
This change of attitude is well in- 
dicated in the curricula, prescribed by 
various enactments between 1867 and 
1907. Under the Law of 1867, e. g., 
natural and Roman Law were studied 
in the first year of legal studies 
whereas under the Law of 1907, so- 
ciology, political economy and Civil 
Law were taught instead. On the 
other hand, in later years instruction 
went into greater details concerning 
each subject matter and the number 
of instructional subjects was corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

The Universidad Nacional de 
México was actually established by 
Decree of May 26, 1910. Its law school 
had a stormy life. In 1912 students de- 
cided to strike against a new system 
of examinations. As a result thereof 
the law school was closed by order of 
the Government. The striking students 
established the Escuela Libre de De- 
recho. The National University Law 
School was reopened in 1912. But the 
battle of ideologies, which was one of 
the bases of the country’s revolutions, 
caused constant unrest in legal in- 
struction and new student strikes 
broke out in 1929 and again in 1933. 
In the latter year, a fight was staged 
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among students for the possession of 
the law school building and many, if 
not most, of these battles centered 
around the well-known controversies 
between State and Church. The num- 
ber of law students rose between 1924 
and 1954 from 397 to 3436, including 
in 1924 two women and 302 in 1954. 
The number of degrees conferred rose 
from 24 in 1868 to 218 in 1953, the 
latter number including ten degrees 
conferred upon women. 

Finally, in 1944, the Escuela Na- 
cional de Jurisprudencia was trans- 
formed into the Facultad de Derecho. 
The separation of State and Church 
had found its expression also in legal 
instruction. In the quiet atmosphere 
of the Thirties and Forties, the mem- 
bers of the faculty have written nu- 
merous books, and after several minor 
Starts, a law review has been pub- 
lished since 1939. 

The growth of a law library, usually 
considered a concomitance of the de- 
velopment of modern law schools, is 
not reported by the author. 

Mr. Mendieta y Nufiez’s volume is 
richly illustrated and shows the vari- 
ous abodes of this law school as well 
as portraits of leading personalities 
during its long history. Also, the sev- 
eral students strikes are well-illus- 
trated. Among the buildings shown, 
the present building of the Facultad 
is particularly striking because of the 
modern architectural features which 
it includes. 

WILLIAM B. STERN 


The Wilson Reader, by Frances 
Farmer. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1956. Pp. 256. $3.50. (Paper, 
$1.00) 
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The Freedom Reader, by Edwin S. 
Newman. New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1955. Pp. 256. $3.50. 
(Paper, $1.00) 

The Docket Series is an effort to 
make available readily materials 
which the lay reader in jurisprudence 
does not commonly encounter. Two 
volumes of the series will be reviewed 
here: The Wilson Reader, edited by 
Frances Farmer; and, The Freedom 
Reader, edited by Edwin S. Newman. 

In The Wilson Reader, the life of 
Woodrow Wilson is tersely summa- 
rized and his role in history is pre- 
sented by both friendly and critical 
scholars and contemporaries. The edi- 
tor availed herself of the knowledge 
of the leading Wilson scholars and 
has presented a commendable balance 
between the writings by and about 
Wilson. The selected bibliography is 
adequate for its purposes, and the 
chronology is appreciated by the 
reader as a handy and useful reference 
tool. 

Wilson is still an enigmatic figure 
in American history. He was a states- 
man of broad vision, yet on occasion 
could exhibit the most distressingly 
narrow intolerance. Wilson could for- 
mulate the League of Nations yet re- 
fuse to pardon Eugene V. Debs who 
was imprisoned under a questionable 
court decision during the frenzy of 
super-patriotism in the era of World 
War I. 

It is ironic, too, that Wilson’s ad- 
ministration should be both the cul- 
mination and the death of the Pro- 
gressive movement. This surge of 
liberalism, based in part upon agra- 
rian reform but dominated by urban 
middle class motivation, rose to its 


full height in 1912. Although Wilson 
garnered only a minority of the popu- 
lar votes case in the election of 1912, 
Wilson and Roosevelt, the Progres- 
sive presidential candidates, received 
a wide majority of the votes. If the 
reviewer has one criticism of The 
Wilson Reader, it must be the under- 
development of the Progressive theme 
which was an integral part of the 
Wilsonian administration. Domestic 
reform receives faint attention indeed 
in the pages of the volume. Perhaps 
the editor holds the opinion that Wil- 
son’s greatest contribution lay in the 
struggle for world peace, but it must 
be also recognized that domestic pro- 
grams presented in his administra- 
tions represented the fulfillment of a 
fundamental liberal movement in 
American history. 

The Freedom Reader, unlike the 
other volume under review, does not 
concern itself with a central figure 
such as Wilson, but centers rather its 
attention on the problems of civil 
rights. After two selections by Learned 
Hand and William O. Douglas, set- 
ting forth general beliefs and practices 
necessary for the survival of a demo- 
cratic society, the editor organizes the 
largest portion of the book around 
four principal problems. These are: 
first, freedom and national security; 
second, freedom and public welfare; 
third, the right to security and safety 
of person; and fourth, the right to 
citizenship and its privileges without 
regard to class or caste. 

Forced to be selective because of the 
vast array of civil rights problems and 
the limitation of space, the editor has 
included materials mostly of a con- 
temporary nature. The greatest em- 
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phasis is, as might be expected, placed 
upon the role of the courts and the 
judicial process since they have been 
the most commonly used agency in 
furthering the rights and privileges of 
minority groups. Such a view does not 
reflect the basic shift of attitude in 
society toward social problems. Courts 
would have met startling resistance if 
they would have handed down the de- 
cision of Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka in place of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son in 1896. Law conforms, like other 
social institutions, to the “spirit of the 
times” and rarely, if ever, reflects an 
eternal verity. Certainly the demo- 
cratic tendencies, gradual and halting 
though they might seem at times, 
come into clearer focus when one ex- 
amines the differences in these two 
basic educational decisions: Plessy v. 
Ferguson based on “equal but sepa- 
rate” educational facilities and Brown 
v. Board of Education of Topeka de- 
claring such facilities unconstitu- 
tional. The table of cases, the selected 
bibliography, and the list of interested 
organizations provide a basis for fur- 
ther reading by those whose intellec- 
tual appetites are stimulated by the 
selections of The Freedom Reader. 

Perhaps greater care could have 
been exercised to prevent the numer- 
ous mechanical errors found in the 
texts. These volumes fulfill their pur- 
pose of a general introduction to the 
lay public of the contributions of 
Woodrow Wilson to international 
problems and of the issues of civil 
rights in America. 


DONALD J. BERTHRONG 
University of Oklahoma 
Department of History 
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A Legal Bibliography of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: Volume 
1, English Law to 1800, including 
Wales, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man, compiled by W. Harold 
Maxwell and Leslie F. Maxwell. 
London: Sweet & Maxwell. Second 
edition, 1955. Pp. xvi, 687. $11.20. 
Although the concept of the indis- 
pensable man has been pretty thor- 
oughly discredited by the events of 
the past fifteen years, some things are 
well-nigh indispensable for certain 
purposes. This book is one such, for 
without it the law librarian would be 
hard put to it, indeed, to build up a 
respectable English legal collection. 
Combining in one volume the mate- 
rial in the two volumes of the com- 
pilers’ earlier Bibliography of English 
Law to 1800, it serves as the second 
edition of that work, under a slightly 
different title. Like the first edition, 
this volume is the first of seven, cover- 
ing the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The second and third vol- 
umes, covering English law from 
1801 to 1854, and Canadian laws and 
laws of the North American colonies, 
have already appeared; and volume 
four (Irish law) and volume five 
(Scottish law) are in preparation. 
The title may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. This is not only a bibliography of 
English law published up to 1800, 
but of works also about English law 
up to that date, no matter when pub- 
lished. As such, it lists not only laws, 
statutes, reports, dictionaries and 
treatises up to the date given, but also 
later works reprinting or commenting 
upon law up to 1800. Some such works 
included were published as late as 
1955. 
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The material is comprehensive in 
scope, including both sources (as 
statutes and law reports) and also 
commentaries and other secondary 
materials, as above noted. The ar- 
rangement is by broad subjects—gen- 
eral works, Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
law, Curia Regis, etc——and follows 
very closely that of the first edition. 
Entries are rather full, except that 
only initials of given names are sup- 
plied, and publishers’ names are 
omitted. There are occasional brief 
but useful annotations. All known 
editions are listed, as well as “impres- 
sions” in some cases. No prices are 
given. 

Law reports are listed under courts, 
and apparently reprint series cover- 
ing several courts are omitted. There 
is a conspectus of statutory collections 
and session laws. For this fundamental 
material, this bibliography is best 
used in conjunction with Sweet and 
Maxwell’s Guide to Law Reports, 
Statutes and Regnal Years (2d ed., 
1948), Beale’s Bibliography of Early 
English Law Books, and the Short- 
Title Catalogues. 

Works are listed under twenty-seven 
different classifications. Difficulties in 
finding individual titles and narrower 
subjects are considerably obviated by 
an Authors and Titles Index and an 
Index of Subjects. New in this edition 
is a Place-Name Index, by which those 
interested in the law of a particular 
place, as Ipswich, St. Albans, or Win- 
chelsea, can locate the desired titles. 

Although this edition contains 
about the same number of pages as 
the two volumes comprising the first 
edition, there are many more titles. 
This is true because so many entries 


in volume one of the first edition were 
duplicated in volume two of that edi- 
tion, which is avoided in this com- 
bined work. Although many of the 
new entries are of works published 
since 1925 and 1931 (the dates of the 
first edition), still more are of older 
works overlooked by the first edition. 
Although no claim of all-inclusiveness 
is made for this bibliography, the com- 
pilers believe that little of importance 
has escaped. As an aid to complete- 
ness, this second edition has used 
Beale’s Bibliography and the Short- 
Title Catalogues as checklists. It will 
be kept up-to-date by cumulative sup- 
plements. 

A sour note must be injected here. 
Why do publishers so admirably com- 
pile a work of this kind, print it well 
on good paper, encase it in good 
buckram, and then, to save a penny or 
two, provide it with hinges of such 
gossamer-like scrim that it breaks of 
its own weight and the book must be 


rebound before being pieced upon 


the shelves? 
MILES O. PRICE 


The Marshall Reader, by Erwin C. 
Surrency. New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications. Bicentenary edition, 1955. 
Pp. 256. $3.50. (Paper, $1.00) 

The preface-stated purpose for the 
selections included in this volume 
was “to present through articles by 
outstanding authorities, the life and 
contributions of Chief Justice John 
Marshall.” A summary of content in- 
dicates Professor Surrency can be gen- 
erally credited with accomplishment 
of his purpose. 

The Marshall Reader is organized 
into five parts. Part I, The Life of 
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Chief Justice Marshall, contains the 
autobiographical letter of Marshall to 
Story and two biographical essays, one 
by Harold Burton, the other by Albert 
Beveridge. Part II, The Contributions 
of Chief Justice Marshall, contains six 
articles dealing with several facets of 
Marshall’s career. Albert Beveridge’s 
strangely organized Maryland, Mar- 
shall and the Constitution; an excerpt 
from Justice Frankfurter’s The Com- 
merce Clause under Marshall, Taney 
and Waite; Edward Dumbauld’s John 
Marshall and the Law of Nations; and 
Max Lerner’s John Marshall and the 
Campaign of History are the signifi- 
cant articles.’ Part III, Letters of John 
Marshall, contains three letters and 
excerpts from four letters of Marshall 
to Story. Part IV, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall Evaluated, contains an article by 
Robert Turnstall, entitled John Mar- 
shall: One Hundred Years After.? 
Part V, Quotations from John Mar- 
shall, contains forty-two Marshall 
statements, slightly organized as to 
subject. A chronology of Marshall's 
Supreme Court decisions and a very 
sparse index conclude the volume. 
The preface also stated the “hope of 
the editor that the book will aid in 
effecting a better understanding of 
this jurist’s contribution to American 
government, history and law.” Except 
in the sense of reaching a mass, lay 
market with a $1.00 paper-bound 
volume, the impact of this work could 
scarcely be said to alter trenchantly 
the Marshall picture American schol- 
arship has painted to date. Most of 


1. In particular, perhaps, the inclusion of H. O. 
Bishop’s Chief Justice John Marshall, Transporta- 


tion Expert, pp. 201-205, would be difficult to defend. 
2. The official obituary, 10 Peters (U. S.), is in 


Part IV, also. 
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the selections* would apparently meet 
the reading comprehension and ap- 
preciation level of undergraduate stu- 
dents or perhaps, laymen generally; 
the scholarly layman, the lawyer or 
law student, it would seem to me, will 
find little of interest in The Marshall 
Reader.* Certainly those seeking a 
balanced view of Marshall’s eminence 
will not find it here.’ In particular, 
viewing the volume as a teacher of 
constitutional law, I believe that it is 
unlikely that many constitutional law 
students will be assigned The Mar- 
shall Reader.® 

Two further criticisms will com- 
plete the disapprobation. One is that 
the quality of the articles ranges trom 
the richness and lucidity of the Bev- 
eridge style to the skeletal brevity of 
Burton, from the Frankfurter schol- 
arship to the speciousness of Turn- 
stall. The selections, therefore, are 
definitely not of reasonably uniform 


3. E.g., Harold Burton, John Marshall—The Man, 
pp. 26-33; Harold Burton, “Justice The Guardian of 
Liberty’: John Marshall at the Trial of Aaron Burr, 
pp. 131-150; H. O. Bishop, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, Transportation Expert, pp. 201-205. Justice 
Frankfurter’s The Commerce Clause under Marshall, 
pp. 151-175, is a definite exception. 

4. The standard biography is BEVERIDGE, THE LIFE 
OF JOHN MARSHALL (4 vols., 1916-1919). OSTER, PoO- 
LITICAL AND ECONOMIC DOCTRINES OF JOHN MARSHALL 
(1914), contains a number of Marshall letters. 
WARREN, THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED STATES HIS- 
Tory, (2 vols., 1926) relates the background and 
significance of the important Marshall decisions, in 
Volume I. There are many other excellent sources. 
Recent literary activity includes THE JOHN MARSHALL 
BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION FINAL REPORT (1956), 
and a collection of Marshall papers, presented at a 
conference at William and Mary in 1955, in Jones, 
CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL, A REAPPRAISAL 
(1956). 

5. Inclusion of just one writer who is not com- 
mitted to the traditional Marshall would be most 
welcome; e¢.g., Crosskey, John Marshall and the 
Constitution, 23 vu. OF CHI. L. REV. 377 (1956). 

6. The statements of Beveridge, p. 60, on Mar- 
bury v. Madison, are misleading and inaccurate; see 
also, Lerner, p. 127, on “‘vested rights” and Turn- 
stall, p. 227, on constitutional judicial legislation. 
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excellence. The second, and perhaps 
most serious criticism, is that Editor 
Surrency has included very little of 
Marshall’s writing in The Marshall 
Reader. The table of Marshall quotes 
is particularly deficient in this con- 
nection—a few sentences on this and 
that exemplify Marshall the legal 
writer.’ 

There is an approbatory side. The 
article by Edward Dumbauld, John 
Marshall and the Law of Nations, I 
had not read and I thoroughly en- 


7. Omission of excerpts from the most important 
Marshall opinions, with editorial comment, seem to 
me to be indefensible. 


BOOK 


Repertory of Practice of the United Na- 
tions Organs. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1955. 5 v. $17.50. 

Complying with a resolution of the 
General Assembly to facilitate the ex- 
pected discussion over the revision of the 
Charter and, at the same time, “to con- 
tribute to the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Charter as it is applied in prac- 
tice by the organs of the United Nations,” 
the Secreteriat has published an impres- 
sive encyclopedia of five volumes, with 
an index to follow. 

The Repertory is organized in the 
manner of commentaries to the Articles 
of the Charter and states, first of all, the 
text of each Article to be discussed from 
the point of view of past practices of the 
Organization. The material arranged 
under the Articles, or subdivisions of 
them (in case the provision contained in 
the latter deserves separate treatment) 
starts with what is termed an introductory 
note that summarizes the respective Char- 
ter provision and provides cross-refer- 
ences. A general survey follows contain- 
ing “such over-all features of practice as 
the frequency and scope of application of 
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joyed.* Also the volume is sensibly 
organized, has an excellent format,® 
and is remarkably free of editorial 
mistakes. In essence, it would seem to 
me that The Marshall Reader should 
prove to be an excellent expedient to 
reach the popular reading audience 
with a recapitulation of Marshall’s 
significance. 

CLIFFORD C. ALLOWAY 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


8. And the Marshall autobiographical letter and 
Frankfurter, again. 

9. Welcome explanatory editor’s notes precede 
each selection; footnotes are collected at the end of 
each selection. 


NOTES 


an Article, the forms and methods used 
in applying it, and other significant gen- 
eral aspects of practice.” The survey is 
followed by an analytical summary giving 
a composite picture of the practices in- 
itiated or followed by the Organization. 

By way of example, let us take the well- 
known Art. 7 (2) of the Charter which 
deals with the domestic jurisdiction limi- 
tation imposed upon the Organization. 
In view of its importance, this part of Art. 
7 is given separate and quite exhaustive 
treatment. After the text of the para- 
graph, the general survey contains all 
twenty-three cases in which the question 
of domestic jurisdiction came up. Here, 
we find the question of relations of the 
United Nations with Spain (how times 
change!) down to the Anglo-Iranian oil 
case (foreshadowing the Suez Canal dis- 
pute, it may be supposed). This descrip- 
tive part, giving the essentials of the ac- 
tions adopted by the United Nations in 
these situations, is supplemented by an 
analytical summary of the underlying 
principles based on the Charter as emerg- 
ing out of the established practices of the 
Organization. 
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All data gathered in the Repertory are, 
of course, amply supported by exhaustive 
references to the relevant United Nations 
documents. Added also are a few useful 
annexes containing, for example, lists of 
various committees, votes on “procedural” 
matters, etc. 

It is easy to see that for librarians, re- 
searchers and students interested in inter- 
national law this Repertory is an in- 
valuable tool opening vast materials on 
activities of the United Nations since its 
beginnings up to August 31, 1954. Be- 
cause of its accuracy, completeness and ex- 
cellent arrangement, the Repertory repre- 
sents an indispensable item for every law 
library. 

It is to be hoped that the promised 
index volume will be available soon. The 
almost 2700 pages of highly concentrated 
materials distributed into five volumes, 
and paginated independently, demand 
such an additional key. 

S. A. BAYITCH 


Lawyers in Industry, by Edith L, Fisch, 
with Matthew Foner and Albert P. 
Blaustein. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1956. Pp. 222. $3.95. 

The need for legally trained personnel 
as a part of the operating machinery of 
the large corporation is increasing apace, 
and this may be just about as important a 
factor causing an increase in the demand 
for law graduates as the increase in the 
amount of direct legal work. The ever- 
increasing complications of society re- 
sulting from industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion and scientific progress have brought 
in their wake ever-increasing regulation 
represented by judge-made law, statutes, 
and administrative regulations. It is use- 
less to decry this situation. Rather, the 
condition of affairs must be accepted and 
dealt with accordingly. Private and quasi- 
public corporations are dealing with it by 
increasing the size of their legal depart- 
ments and by inducing experienced mem- 
bers of these legal departments to move 
into administrative and executive posi- 
tions. As stated in the introduction by 
the authors, “planning and policy cannot 
be effective without legal evaluation of 
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the risks and opportunities involved.” 

This little book of 222 pages is, there- 
fore, a timely and novel account of some 
of the many lawyers who were and are 
now leaders in business and industry. The 
authors have selected eleven of the most 
important industries in this country and 
have then written a separate chapter for 
each. Each chapter ‘contains (1) a brief 
history of the industry, (2) a discussion of 
the role of lawyers in the growth of that 
industry, and (3) a treatment of “Today's 
Lawyer Leaders in the Industry.” Neces- 
sarily, only a small percentage of the 
many hundreds of lawyers in industry 
who might have been included are dis- 
cussed or even mentioned. The writer of 
this review is much more familiar with 
the petroleum industry than the others 
and therefore wishes to corroborate the 
authors’ statement that “many of the top 
men have been law practitioners who left 
the field in which they were trained to 
try their hand at becoming leaders in 
petroleum,” 

It seems to me that, as the writer of the 
introduction suggests, the volume is 
chiefly valuable to those lawyers and pros- 
pective lawyers who are interested in 
ultimate association with business, and I 
expect to recommend its use to those 
young men who, as others have done in 
the past, will be asking questions about 
the value of legal education for the pur- 
pose of following a business career. 

PAGE KEETON 
University of Texas 
School of Law 


We the Judges; Studies in American and 
Indian Constitutional Law from Mar- 
shall to Mukherjea, by William O. 
Douglas. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1956. Pp. 480. $6.00. 

The twelve chapters in We The Judges 
were delivered by Mr. Justice Douglas as 
the Tagore Lectures at the University of 
Calcutta in 1955. The governmental struc- 
ture of India has a number of resem- 
blances to that of the United States. Both 
countries have written constitutions; each 
is a federation of states; in both the con- 
stitutions contain provisions designed to 
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protect individual freedoms against gov- 
ernmental activities; and in India, as in 
the United States, the Supreme Court has 
authority to review the constitutionality 
of the activities of the central and local 
governments. There are, however, im- 
portant differences. The Indian govern- 
ment is parliamentary in the English 
sense. The president represents the nation 
much as does the Queen under the Eng- 
lish political system. Insofar as the judi- 
ciary is concerned, the Supreme Court of 
India may at the request of the president 
render advisory opinions. India does not 
have a dual judicial system; it has but 
one system of courts under a federal Su- 
preme Court. “The High Courts and the 
Supreme Court form one single integrated 
judiciary having jurisdiction and provid- 
ing remedies in all cases rising under the 
constitution, the civil law or the criminal 
law.” 

The first three chapters of Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ book are devoted to the “Amer- 
ican and Indian Experiments,” the “Ju- 
dicial Power” and the “Dual System of 
Courts.” The ensuing eight deal with such 
matters as Legislative Prerogatives, with 
particular emphasis on _ congressional 
power to investigate, Administrative 
Agencies, The Commerce Clause, Due 
Process, Free Speech and Religious Free- 
dom, Fair Trial and Equal Protection. In 
the twelfth and last chapter, The Judi- 
ciary, Mr. Justice Douglas states a two fold 
philosophy; first, stare decisis is an imprac- 
tical doctrine in the field of constitutional 
decision; second, unless controlled through 
judicial review, the administrative proc- 
ess bids fair to impair materially our fun- 
damental liberties. 

Necessarily because of the youth of the 
Indian Constitution, the discussion of 
Indian judicial decisions is relatively 
sparse. By way of contrast and as might 
be expected since, insofar as the American 
background is concerned, the period cov- 
ered is that from Marshall, in Marbury v. 
Madison, to Warren in Brown v. Board 
of Education of Topeka, the American 
“experiment” of judicial interpretation is 
fully amplified by reference to decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the more critical 


areas of American constitutional law. The 
issues and the decisions are, for the most 
part, familiar ones to most American law- 
yers. However, the manner of their ex- 
position, containing as it does the phi- 
losophy of the author, should make in- 
teresting reading for the American lawyer. 
Naturally, the Indian judge or lawyer 
should be deeply interested in the Amer- 
ican judicial process. It might be worth 
mentioning, however, that the legal pro- 
fession in India has long been familiar 
with the Anglo-Saxon judicial process 
since so many of the leaders in Indian 
legal thought have been trained, in India 
or in England, in the English tradition 
from which we in the United States have 
inherited so much. 

GEORGE W. STUMBERG 
University of Texas 
School of Law 


A Bibliographical Guide to the Law of 
the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man. London: 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, 
University of London, 1956. Pp. 219. 
$5.50. (Distributed in North America 
by Oceana Publications, New York.) 
Under the modest title of Guide, a 

valuable publication has been added to 
our bibliographical tools. The Guide’s 
outstanding feature is that each chapter 
dealing with one branch of English law, 
or an area having a legal system of its 
own, as, for example, Scotland, is pre- 
ceded by an expertly written introduc- 
tion. These surveys bring out remarkably 
well the distinguishing features of the 
English legal system (e.g., sources, evi- 
dence, commercial law) and, in addition, 
deepen the perspective by numerous and 
adroit references to Continental as well 
as American law. Many of the introduc- 
tory studies also contain a carefully con- 
sidered evaluation of the publications 
listed. 

The surveys are followed by selective 
bibliographies, well-organized, reliable 
and accompanied, from time to time, by 
short explanatory annotations. Where the 
amount of bibliographical materials war- 
rant it, the items are subdivided into in- 
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troductory works, historical monographs, 
students’ and practitioners’ books, trea- 
tises, case collections, official documents, 
etc, A list of the main chapters of the 
Bibliographical Guide will best convey 
how well it is organized and how broad 
is its coverage: bibliographies, sources, his- 
tory, arrangement (mainly law v. equity), 
judiciary, bar and legal education, civil 
procedure, civil law (obligations, torts, 
etc.), commercial law (including corpora- 
tions), labor law, criminal law, public law 
(constitutional, administrative), conflict 
and international law. Moreover, there are 
valuable data added on less known areas 
of English law, namely, on that of North- 
ern Ireland, Scotland, the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man. Chapters on the 
Commonwealth, on jurisprudence and on 
Roman and Canon Jaw conclude the 
volume. 

In view of the ambitious aims to ex- 
tend publication beyond the traditional 
limits of a bibliography, and also to add 
a surprising wealth of general informa- 
tion, thus facilitating the use of the given 
bibliographical data, it is remarkable how 
well these vast materials are condensed, 
organized and balanced. The statement 
put forward in the Preface that the book 
is “not a work of art (and) the treatment 
not uniform and not even symmetrical” is a 
refreshing overstatement; it could apply 
only in a few spots, as, for example, in 
regard to aviation law which is given but 
six lines, whereas the Royal Navy and its 
Naval Discipline or unjust enrichment 
are favored with much broader, though 
less interesting, discussions. 

The list of individual contributors to 
the Guide is an impressive array of lead- 
ing British specialists in their respective 
fields. The arduous task of editing was ad- 
mirably performed by Professors Hamson, 
Kahn-Freund, Lawson and Lipstein, and 
by the Secretary of the Institute, Mr. 
Drake. 

The Guide deserves to appear on the 
order blank of every law library at once. 

S. A. BAYITCH 


Race Relations Law Reporter. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University School of Law, 
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1956. Six issues a year. $3.00 per year. 

Adding to the list of specialized legal 
periodicals is the Race Relations Law Re- 
porter now being published six times a 
year under the sponsorship of Vanderbilt 
University School of Law. The objective 
is to provide “accurate and complete in- 
formation regarding authoritative legal 
materials” in this critical area of race and 
color. Although the Reporter will cover 
the field generally, primary emphasis will 
be placed on the problems encountered in 
education after the segregation cases. 

Judicial materials in the Reporter in- 
clude not only opinions by appellate 
courts but also unreported decisions from 
trial courts, where available. Formal legis- 
lative enactments on a variety of subjects 
have been reprinted as well as the unofficial 
“Declaration of Constitutional Principles” 
signed by Southern members of Congress 
and initially appearing in the Congres- 
sional Record. The section on Adminis- 
trative Agencies includes inter-racial com- 
mittee reports, statements of policy and 
interpretive rules. 

Indeed, the scope of subject-matter is so 
broad that the casual reader may not yet 
be alert to the occasion for the inclusion 
of some items where no mention of race 
or color occurs. Thus, statutory enact- 
ments have been included in the second 
issue on the following subjects: abolition 
of common law marriage, prohibition of 
champerty and maintenance, penalties for 
breach of peace and provision for absen- 
tee voting. 

Deserving of particular mention is the 
section on Research and Bibliography. It 
is recognized as a matter of course that 
basic legal research in dynamic and criti- 
cal areas extends far beyond the materials 
that appear in formal authoritative legal 
reports. In fulfilling this requirement, the 
section on bibliography includes not only 
books and periodicals but also other bib- 
liographies and source materials. 

In addition, articles of independent re- 
search are to be made available from time 
to time. Although the articles in the first 
three issues rely almost entirely upon 
judicial opinions and historical review, it 
is hoped that use may be made of current 
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critical analyses. Certainly problems of 
“objectivity,” “point of view,” “emphasis” 
and “selection” will occur in any event. 

An essential, though tedious, factor in 
research, viz., the index, may not yet have 
received the careful attention it deserves, 
The busy attorney or layman should not 
be required to refer to each issue of the 
current year nor to each annual index 
over a period of years. 

The Race Relations Reporter will be 
an invaluable source of information for 
both attorneys and laymen; its editors are 
commended for their public service. 

KEITH E. MORRISON 
University of Texas 
School of Law 


Current National Bibliographies, com- 
piled by Helen F. Conover. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Library of Congress, 1955. 
Pp. v, 132. $0.75. 

Miss Conover has done a service for 
librarianship by revising several earlier 
lists. The purpose of this volume is to aid 
research by listing the sources of publica- 
tions for the entire world. The countries 
are listed regionally, and the bibliog- 
raphies are divided into four categories: 
General, Periodical Indexes, Government 
Publications, and Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals. Entries range from six and one- 
half pages for the United States to two 
entries for Spanish and Portuguese Africa. 
Each entry is accompanied by a descrip- 
tive annotation. The work is completed 
by an index and a directory of publishers. 

Some of the same material is covered in 
less detail in Bibliographical Services 
Throughout the World, published by 
UNESCO. The Library of Congress Jn- 
formation Bulletin publishes additional 
and current information. 

For law libraries with large foreign law 
collections, Current National Bibliog- 
raphies is an important reference tool. 
For law libraries connected with univer- 
sity libraries maintaining bibliographic 
centers, it is a useful key to resources. 

JOHN W. HECKEL 


Markham’s Negligence Counsel; Annual 
Directory of Selected Negligence and 
Workmen’s Compensation Attorneys. 
Stamford, Conn.: Markham Pub. Corp. 
Standard edition, 1956-1957. Pp. iv, 364; 
127. $2.75. 

Markham’s Negligence Counsel is more 
than a law list; it is a valuable reference 
tool for the lawyer, librarian and student. 

The appendix contains “Digests of State 
Laws relating to Negligence and Work- 
men’s Compensation.” Here at a glance 
one can determine the law of Massachu- 
setts or Nebraska on comparative ncgli- 
gence, service of process, etc. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by state, then by 
subject. The 1956-57 digest, prepared by 
Howard L. Oleck of the New York Law 
School, is a substantial improvement over 
last year’s digest. It is more inclusive in 
subject matter and contains references to 
leading cases and statutes. I have checked 
the section on Massachusetts law and find 
it accurate. The appendix concludes with 
a section on Federal statutes as they affect 
tort and workmen’s compensation claims 
generally. 

Of course, Markham’s Negligence Coun- , 
sel is not the only law list which houses 
valuable “working tool” information. The 
Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory is the 
acknowledged leader in the field. How- 
ever, its digest covers the entire field of 
law, its print is necessarily small and it is 
not geared for rapid ready-reference. 
Markham’s Negligence Counsel, on the 
other hand, contains a specialized negli- 
gence digest, providing about two pages 
for each state and citing leading cases, 
features which Martindale-Hubbell, of 
course, does not offer. The digest section 
of Markham’s Negligence Counsel can by 
no means replace the Martindale-Hubbell 
digest (and it goes without saying that 
neither can replace the official statutory 
material), but for a quick lead or to re- 
fresh one’s recollection, this annual publi- 
cation is extremely handy in matters of 
negligence law. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 
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Rappaport, L. H. SEC accounting practice 
and procedure. New York, Ronald Press, 
1956. 555 p. $15.00. 

Administration of justice 

Aumann, F. R. The instrumentalities of 
justice; their forms, functions, and limi- 
tations. Columbus, Ohio State Univ. 
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(Paper, $1.00) (Docket series, no. 5) 

Brandeis, Louis Dembitz 
Konefsky, S. J. The legacy of Holmes and 


Brandeis: a study in the influence of 
ideas. New York, Macmillan, 1956. 316p. 
$6.00. 

Mason, A. T. Brandeis; a free man’s life. 
Anniversary ed. New York, Viking, 1956. 
713p. $7.50. 

Pollack, E. H., ed. The Brandeis reader; 
the life and contributions of Mr. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis. Century ed. New 
York, Oceana, 1956. 256p. $3.50. (Paper, 
$1.00) (Docket series, no.7) 

Burial 

Davies, M. R. R. The law of burial, cre- 
mation and exhumation. London, Shaw, 
1956. 224p. £1 7s.6d. 

Carriers 

Kahn-Freund, Otto. The law of carriage by 
inland transport. 3d ed. London, Stevens, 
1956. 472p. 35s. 

Chile 

Pan American Union. Statement of the laws 
of Chile in matters affecting business. 
Rev. & enl. by Hernan Leigh and Carlos 
Valenzuela. Washington, 1956. 144p. 
$5.00 

Civil law 

Schwartz, Bernard, ed. The Code Napoleon 
and the common-law world. New York, 
New York Univ. Press, 1956. 438p. $12.25. 

Civil procedure 

Carmody, F. X. New York practice. 7th ed. 
rev. by M. D. Forkosch. New York, Clark 
Boardman, 1956. 1075p. $15.00. 

Harper, Harold and Atwood, Dorothy. 
Civil practice in the Federal courts. July 
1956. New York, Practising Law Institute, 
1956. 85p. $2.00. 

McIntosh, A. C. North Carolina practice 
and procedure. 2d ed. by T. J. Wilson 
and J. M. Wilson. St. Paul, West, 1956. 
2 vols. $40.00. 

New York (State) Laws, statutes, etc. 
Manual of New York practice; a selection 
of the more important precedural pro- 
visions. Comp. by Herbert Peterfreund. 
New York, Practising Law Institute, 1956. 
316p. $4.50. 

Civil rights 

Cushman, R. E. Civil liberties in the 
United States; a guide to current prob- 
lems and experience. Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1956. 248p. $2.85. (Cornell 
studies in civil liberty) 

Pfeffer, Leo. Liberties of an American: the 
Supreme Court speaks. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1956. 309p. $5.00. 

Collective bargaining 

Werne, Benjamin. The National labor re- 

lations act and management’s objectives 











in collective bargaining. July 1956 ed. 
New York, Practising Law Institute, 1956. 
185p. $2.50. (Paper) 
Commercial law 

Anderson, R. A. and Kumpf, W. A. Busi- 
ness Law. 5th ed. Cincinnati, South- 
western Pub. Co., 1956. 950p. $6.25. (Ist 
ed. by D. A. Pomeroy) 


Common law 


Plucknett, T. F. T. Concise history of the 
common law. 5th ed. London, Butter- 
worth, 1956, 802p. 47s.6d. 

Schwartz, Bernard, ed. The Code Napoleon 
and the common-law world. New York, 
New York Univ. Press, 1956. 438p. $12.25. 


Conflict of laws 


Adriaanse, P. Confiscation in private inter- 
national law. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1956. 
193p. Glds.28.50. 

American Law Institute. Restatement of the 
law, second: conflict of laws. Tentative 
draft No. 3. April 19, 1956. Philadelphia, 
1956. 123p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Association of American Law Schools. Se- 
lected readings on conflict of laws. Ed. 
by M. S. Culp. St. Paul, West, 1956. 
1151p. $10.00. 

Zaphiriou, G. A. Transfer of chattels in 
private international law; a comparative 
study. New York, John de Graff, 1956. 
227p. $6.00. (Univ. of London legal 
studies, IV) 

Constitutional history 


Sharma, S. R. A constitutional history of 
India, 1765 to 1954. Bombay, Macmillan, 
1955. 342p. Rs.5. 


Constitutional law 


James, J. B. The framing of the Fourteenth 
amendment. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1956. 220p. $4.00. (Paper, $3.00) 

Livingston, W. S. Federalism and consti- 
tutional change. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1956. 380p. $6.75. 

Powell, T. R. Vagaries and varieties in 
constitutional interpretation. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. 229p. $3.50. 

Sastry, S. S. Digest of constitutional law; 
containing constitutional cases of the 
Supreme Court and all high courts from 
1950 to 1954 August. Allahabad, Law 
Book Co., 1955. 204p. Rs.8. 

Conveyancing 

O’Brien, A. H. Conveyancing law, forms 
and precedents for Canada and every 
province; being the 9th ed. of O’Brien’s 
Conveyancer. Toronto, Canada Law 
Book Co., 1955. 3 vols. $75.00. 
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Cooperatives 

Packel, Israel. Law of cooperatives. 3d ed. 

Albany, Bender, 1956. 436p. $12.00. 
Copyright 

Rothenberg, Stanley. Copyright law; basic 
and related materials. New York, Clark 
Boardman, 1956. 1082p. $20.00. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Copyright laws 
of the world. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1956. $97.50. (Loose-leaf) 


Corporations 

Moreau, Henri and Bressac, Henri. French 
corporations (sociétés anonymes) New 
York, Oceana, 1956. 87p. $2.75. (Paper) 
(Practical studies in foreign law, no. 1) 

Northey, J. F. Introduction to company 
law in New Zealand. 2d ed. Wellington, 
Butterworth, 1956. 288p. 42s. 

Oleck, H. L. Non-profit corporations and 
associations; organization, management, 
and dissolution. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 460p. $10.00. 


Court rules 

Louisiana. Courts. Louisiana court rules. 
Materials submitted by Committee on 
Procedural Reform, Junior Bar Section, 
Louisiana State Bar Association. Baton 
Rouge, Claitor’s Book Store, 1956. 386p. 
$12.50. (Loose-leaf) 

U. S. District Courts. Rules of civil pro- 
cedure for the United States District 
Courts, as promulgated and amended, 
May 1, 1956. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1956. 77p. $0.25. 

Courts 

Aumann, F. R. The instrumentalities of 
justice; their forms, functions, and limi- 
tations. Columbus, Ohio State Univ. 
Press, 1956. 137p. $3.50. 

Institute of Judicial Administration. State 
intermediate appellate courts; their juris- 
diction, caseload and expenditures. Au- 
gust 7, 1956. New York, The Institute, 
1956. 33p. Apply. (Mimeo.) 

New York (State) Temporary Commission 
on the Courts. The plan for a simplified 
state-wide court system. July 2, 1956. 
New York (270 Broadway), The Commis- 
sion, 1956. 159p. Apply. 

U. S. Attorney General's Conference on 
Court Congestion and Delay in Litiga- 
tion. Proceedings. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1956. 162p. Price? (Paper) 

Criminal law 

American Law Institute. Model penal code. 
Tentative draft No. 5. April 27, 1956. 
Philadelphia, 1956. 187p. $2.75. (Paper) 
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Ewbanks, L. B. Indiana criminal law. 
Symmes ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1956. 2 vols. $35.00. 

Lansdown, C. W. H. and Van der Riet, 
F. F. Judicial interpretations of the 
South African criminal procedure acts 
(1917-1955) Cape Town, Juta, 1956. 583p. 
97s.6d. 

Ploscowe, Morris, ed. Manual for prose- 
cuting attorneys. New York, Practising 
Law Institute, 1956. 2 vols. $5.00. (Paper) 

Weihofen, Henry. The urge to punish; new 
approaches to the problem of mental 
irresponsibility for crime. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. 213p. 
$4.00. 

Deeds 

Odgers, C. E. Construction of deeds and 
statutes. 4th ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1956. 354p. 35s. 

Dictionaries 

Herbst, Robert. Dictionary of commercial, 
financial, and legal terms pertaining to 
trade and industry. Lucerne, Thali Pub- 
lishers, 1955. Vol. 1. $22.50. 
(English-German-French) 

Quemner, T. A. Dictionnaire juridique; 
droit, finances, commerce, douanes, as- 
surances, administration. One vol. ed. 
New York, W. S. Heinman, 1956. 590p. 
$18.00. 

(French-English; English-French) 
Divorce 

Gt. Brit. Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce. Report, 1951-1955. London, 
H. M. Stat. Off., 1956. 404p. 11s.6d. 
(Paper) 

Virtue, M. B. Family cases in court; a 
group of four court studies dealing with 
judicial administration. Durham, N. C., 
Duke Univ. Press, 1956. 290p. $4.00. 

Documents 

Hilton, Ordway. Scientific examination of 
questioned documents. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan, 1956. 333p. $15.00. 

Domestic relations courts 

Virtue, M. B. Family cases in court; a 
group of four court studies dealing with 
judicial administration. Durham, N. C., 
Duke Univ. Press, 1956. 290p. $4.00. 


Equity 

Keeton, G. W. An introduction to equity. 
4th rev. ed. London, Pitman, 1956. 
382p. 55s. 

Troutman, G. A. Pennsylvania equity 


index-digest. Philadelphia, Bisel, 1956. 
3 vols. $45.00. 
Evidence 
Cleary, E. W. Handbook of Illinois evi- 


dence. Boston, Little, Brown, 1956. 223p. 
$7.50. 

Conrad, E. C. Modern trial evidence. St. 
Paul, West, 1956. 2 vols. $42.50. 

McCormick, C. T. and Ray, R. R. Texas 
law of evidence. 2d ed. St. Paul, West, 
1956. 2 vols. $40.00. 

Florida 

French, H. L. Research in Florida law. 

New York, Oceana, 1956. 79p. $2.50. 
Forms 

Caldwell, F. P. Kentucky form book: gen- 
eral business and legal forms. 3d ed. Cin- 
cinnati, Anderson, 1956. 1192, 38p. $35.00. 

Garnishment 

Stanton, Bailey. Illinois attachment and 
garnishment laws. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1956. 289p. $12.50. 

Great Britain 

Kiralfy, A. K. R. The English legal system. 
2d ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1956. 
404p. 30s. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell 

Konefsky, S. J. The legacy of Holmes and 
Brandeis: a study in the influence of 
ideas. New York, Macmillan, 1956. 316p. 
$6.00. 

Hospitals 

Meredith, W. C. J. Malpractice liability of 
doctors and hospitals (Common law and 
Quebec law) Toronto, Carswell, 1956. 
300p. $7.75. 

Speller, S. R. Law relating to hospitals and 
kindred institutions. 3d ed. London, 
H. K. Lewis, 1956. 690p. £3 10s. 

Hughes, Charles Evans 

Perkins, Dexter. Charles Evans Hughes and 
American democratic statesmanship. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1956. 200p. $3.50. 

Income tax 

American Law Institute. Federal income, 
estate and gift tax statute. Tentative 
draft No. 11. April 24, 1956. Philadel- 
phia, 1956. 228p. $3.25. (Paper) 

Kanga, J. B. and Palkhivala, N. A. The 
law and practice of income tax. 3d ed. 
Bombay, Tripathi, 1955. 1418p. Rs.40. 

Olson, R. L. and Gradishar, R. L. Saving 
income taxes by short term trusts. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
190p. $7.50. 

Infants 

Hall, W. C. and Morrison, A. C. L. Law 
relating to children and young persons. 
5th ed. by A. C. L. Morrison and L. G. 
Banwell. London, Butterworth, 1956. 
703p. 90s. 

Inheritance, estate and gift taxes 
American Law Institute. Federal income, 
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estate and gift tax statute. Tentative 
draft No. 11. April 24, 1956. Philadelphia, 
1956. 228p. $3.25. (Paper) 

Beveridge, J. W. Law of Federal estate 
taxation. Chicago, Callaghan, 1956. 2 
vols. $40.00. 

Hanson, Alfred. Death duties. 10th ed. by 
H. E. Smith. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1956. 1214p. £6 9s. 

Lowndes, C. L. B. and Kramer, Robert. 
Federal estate and gift taxes. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. 1028p. 
$25.00. 

Insanity 

Weihofen, Henry. The urge to punish; new 
approaches to the problem of mental ir- 
responsibility for crime. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. 213p. 
$4.00. 

Instructions to juries 

Ford, Roland and Clements, A. V. Trial 
judges manual of charges. 2d ed. Buffalo, 
Dennis, 1956. 202p. $10.00. 


Internal security 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. Special Committee on the Federal 
Loyalty-Security Program. Report. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1956. 301p. $5.00. 
International law 
Brittin, B. H. International law for sea- 
going officers. Annapolis, United States 
Naval Institute, 1956. 256p. $4.50. 
Essen, J. L. F. Van. Immunities in inter- 
national law. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1955. 56p. 
(Nijhoff, $1.32) (Selective bibliographies 
of the Library of the Peace Palace) 
Jessup, P. C. Transnational law. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1956. 113p. 
$3.00. 
Jewish law 
Rabinowitz, J. J. Jewish law; its influence 
on the development of legal institutions. 
New York, Bloch, 1956, 386p. $7.50. 
Judges 
Institute of Judicial Administration. Selec- 
tion, tenure and removal of judges in the 
48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. August 10, 1956. New York, The 
Institute, 1956. 103p. Apply. (Mimeo.) 
Vanderbilt, A. T. Judges and jurors; their 
functions, qualifications, and selection. 
Boston, Boston Univ. Press, 1956. 76p. 
$3.00. 


Juries 
Vanderbilt, A. T. Judges and jurors; their 
functions, qualifications, and selection. 
Boston, Boston Univ. Press, 1956. 76p. 
$3.00. 
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Jurisprudence 

Cowan, T. A., ed. American jurisprudence 
reader. New York, Oceana, 1956. 256p. 
$3.50. (Paper, $1.00) (Docket series, no. 8) 

Juvenile delinquency 

Glueck, Sheldon and Glueck, Eleanor. 
Physique and delinquency. New York, 
Harper, 1956. 339p. $6.00. 

Labor 

Jensen, V. H. and Ross, H. G. Bibliography 
of dispute settlement by third parties. 
Ithaca, Cornell Univ., New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1955. 253p. $3.00. (Mimeo.) 

Rachlin, Carl. Labor law. Rev. ed. New 
York, Oceana, 1956. 94p. $2.00. (Paper, 
$1.00) (Legal almanac series, no. 7) 

Landlord and tenant 

Wille, George. Landlord and tenant in 
South Africa, 5th ed. Cape Town, Juta, 
1956. 304p. £3 3s. 

Legal ethics 

Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. Committee on Professional Ethics. 
Opinions of the Committees on Profes- 
sional Ethics of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York and the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. 
876p. $10.00. (William Nelson Cromwell 
Foundation pubn.) 

Brand, G. E. Bar associations, attorneys, 
and judges; organization, ethics, disci- 
pline. Chicago, American Judicature So- 
ciety, 1956. 1074p. $7.50. 

Legal history 

Holdsworth, William. A history of English 
law. Vol. 1: The judicial system. 7th ed. 
rev. London, Methuen, 1956. 706p. £2 5s. 

Legal miscellany 

Gerhart, E. C., ed. The lawyer’s treasury. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. 520p. 
$7.50. 

Windolph, F. L. Reflections of the law in 
literature. Philadelphia, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1956. 83p. $2.75. 

Legal research 

French, H. L. Research in Florida law. New 
York, Oceana, 1956. 79p. $2.50. 

Pollack, E. H. Fundamentals of legal re- 
search. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1956. 
295p. $5.00. 

Libel and slander 

Ashley, P. P. Say it safely; legal limits in 
journalism and _ broadcasting. Seattle, 
Univ. of Washington Press, 1956. 117p. 
$2.25. 

Liberty 
Gellhorn, Walter. Individual freedom and 
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governmental restraints. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1956. 215p. 
$3.75. 

Hurst, W. J. Law and the conditions of 
freedom in the _ nineteenth-century 
United States. Madison, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1956. 139p. $2.50. 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Silver, D. M. Lincoln’s Supreme Court. 
Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1956. 
272p. $4.00. (Paper, $3.00) 

Lobbying 

Tompkins, D. C., comp. Congressional in- 
vestigation of lobbying; a selected bib- 
liography. Berkeley, Univ. of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1956. 
32p. $1.00. 

Marine insurance 

Chalmers, M. D. Marine insurance act, 
1906. 5th ed. by J. M. Holden and C. B. 
Drover. London, Butterworth, 1956. 
247p. 45s. 

Dover, Victor. Analysis of marine insurance 
clauses. 7th rev. ed. London, H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 1956. 527p. 42s. 

Marshall, John 

Jones, W. M., ed. Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall; a reappraisal. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1956. 195p. $3.00. 

Medical jurisprudence ‘ 

Barrow, R. L. and Fabing, H. D. Epilepsy 
and the law; a proposal for legal reform 
in the light of medical progress. New 
York, Harper, 1956. 177p. $5.50. 

Institute of the Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University. The back; 
a law-medicine problem. Cleveland, The 
Institute, 1956. 359p. $12.50. 

Polsky, Samuel, ed. The medico-legal 
reader. New York, Oceana, 1956. 256p. 
$3.50. (Paper $1.00) (Docket series, no. 6) 

Regan, L. J. and Moritz, A. R. Handbook 
of legal medicine. St. Louis, Mosby, 1956. 
201 p. $3.90. 

Mexico 

Pan American Union. Statement of the 
laws of Mexico in matters affecting busi- 
ness. 2d ed., rev. & enl. by Julian Bernal- 
Molina. Washington, 1956. 200p. $5.00. 

Military law 

Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company. 
Scheme book for classification of military 
law, with scope notes and instructions. 
Rochester, 1955 [1956] 459p. $15.00. 

Money 

Kemp, Arthur. The legal qualities of 
money. New York, Pageant Press, 1956. 
181p. $5.00. 


Municipal corporations 

Yokley, E. C. Municipal corporations. Char- 
lottesville, Va., Michie, 1956. Vol. 1. 
$16.67. 

Negligence 

Charlesworth, John. Negligence. 3d ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1956. 672p. 
84s. 

Negotiable instruments 

Falconbridge, J. D. Banking and bills of 
exchange. 6th ed. Toronto, Canada Law 
Book Co., 1956. 925p. $27.50. 

Patents 

Seidel, A. H. What the general practitioner 
should know about patent law and prac- 
tice. September 1956. Philadelphia, Com- 
mittee on Continuing Legal Education, 
1956. 177p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Periodicals 

American bar news. Vol. 1, No. 1. July 16, 
1956. Chicago, American Bar Assn., 1956. 
(Monthly) (Included in package plan) 

British tax review. June 1956. Edited by 
G. S. A. Wheatcroft. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1956. 30s. per year. (Quarterly) 

Journal of the Law Society of Scotland. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. January 1956. Edinburgh 
(North Bank St.), The Society, 1956. £1 
5s. per year. (Monthly) 

National legal audio-visual newsletter. 
No. 1. April 1956. Bloomington, Indiana 
Univ., National Legal Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, A. W. Meyer, Director, 1956. Gratis. 
(Quarterly?) 

Natural law forum. Vol. 1, No. 1. 1956. 
Notre Dame, Ind., Notre Dame Law 
School, 1956. $2.00 per year. (Annual; 
later it will be semi-annual and then 
quarterly) 

Police; a journal devoted to the profes- 
sional interests of all law enforcement 
personnel. Vol. 1, No. 1. September- 
October 1956. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 
1956. $3.00 per year. (Bimonthly) 

Public law; the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law of the Commonwealth. 
Spring-Summer 1956. London, Stevens, 
1956. £2 2s. per year. (Quarterly) 

Physicians and surgeons 

Liebenson, H. A. The doctor in personal 
injury cases, Chicago, Year Book Pub- 
lishers, 1956. 123p. $4.00. 

Meredith, W. C. J. Malpractice liability of 
doctors and hospitals (Common law and 
Quebec law) Toronto, Carswell, 1956. 
300p. $7.75. 

Police 
Police; a journal devoted to the profes- 
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sional interests of all law enforcement 

personnel. Vol. 1, No. 1. September- 

October 1956. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 

1956. $3.00 per year. (Bimonthly) 
Public defender 

Institute of Judicial Administration. Public 
defenders. New York, 1956. 49p. Apply. 

Public utilities 

McKeage, E. C. Public utility regulatory 
law: regulatory procedure and judicial 
review. New York, Vantage Press, 1956. 
107p. $5.00. 

Real Property 

McDermott, T. J. Ohio real property law 
and practice. 2d ed. Indianapolis, Smith, 
1956. 968p. $28.50. 

Nussbaum, L, M. Law for the homeowner, 
real estate operator, and broker; your 
rights as a homeowner. New York, 
Oceana, 1956. 96p. $2.00. (Paper, $1.00) 
(Legal almanac series, no, 43) 

Stanton, Bailey. Illinois real property law, 
complete with forms and quick reference 
index. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. 
872p. $22.50. 

Restraint of trade 

Albery, Michael and Fletcher-Cook, C. F. 
Monopolies and restrictive trade prac- 
tices. London, Stevens, 1956. 185p. 27s.6d. 

Heathcote-Williams, H., Roberts, Emrys, 
and Bernstein, Ronald. Law of restrictive 
trade practices and monopolies. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1956. 22Ip. £1 16s. 

Lamb, G. P. and Kittelle, S. S. Trade asso- 
ciation law and practice. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1956. 284p. $10.00. 

Shipping 

Stevens, E. F. Ocean carriage; some chapters 
on the carriage of goods by sea. London, 
Pitman, 1956. 101p. 12s.6d. 

Stamp duties 

Monroe, J. G. The law of stamp duties. 2d 
ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1956. 214p. 
27s.6d. 

Statutes 

Odgers, C. E. Construction of deeds and 
statutes. 4th ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1956. 354p. 35s. 

Stone, Harlan Fiske 

Mason, A. T. Harlan Fiske Stone; pillar of 
the law. New York, Viking, 1956. 914p. 
$8.75. 

Taxation 

British tax review. June 1956. Edited by 
G. S. A. Wheatcroft. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1956. 30s. per year. (Quarterly) 

Cunningham, H. A. Taxation laws of New 
Zealand. 3d ed. by M. I. Thompson and 
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I. M. Roberts. Wellington, Butterworth, 
1956. 969p. £5 15s. 

Kilcullen, Richard. Taxing the improper 
accumulation of corporate surplus. June 
1956. New York, Practising Law Institute, 
1956. 45p. $2.00. 

Torts 

Harper, F. V. and James, Fleming. Law of 
torts. Boston, Little, Brown, 1956. 3 vols. 
$60.00. 

Wright, D. B. Connecticut law of torts. 
Brooklyn, Atlantic Law Book Co., 1956. 
370p. $12.50. 

Trade marks and trade names 

Fox, H. G. Canadian law of trade marks 
and unfair competition. 2d ed. Toronto, 
Carswell, 1956. 2 vols. $45.00. 

Traffic regulations 

Fisher, E. C. Right of way in traffic law 
enforcement. St. Louis, Thomas Law 
Book Co., 1956. 265p. $7.50. 

Trial practice 

Cullinan, Eustace and Clark, H. W. Prepa- 
ration for trial of civil actions. 3d ed. 
October 1956. Philadelphia, Committee 
on Containing Legal Education, 1956. 
119p. $2.50. (Paper) 

Trials 

Conrad, Earl. Mr. Seward for the defense. 
New York, Rinehart, 1956. 306p. $3.95. 

Jeanne d’Arc, Saint, defendant. The trial 
of Joan of Arc; being the verbatim report 
of the proceedings from the Orleans 
manuscript. Transl. with introduction 
and notes by W. S. Scott. Westport, 
Conn., Associated Booksellers, 1956. 173p. 
$4.00. 

Van Winkle, Marshall. Sixty famous cases; 
29 English cases—31 American cases, 
from 1778 to the present. Long Branch, 
N. J. (18 Locust Ave.), W. S. Ayres, 1956. 
10 vols. $37.50. 


Trusts and trustees 
American Law Institute. Restatement of 
the law, second: trusts. Tentative draft 
No. 3. April 24, 1956. Philadelphia, 1956. 
208p. $3.00. (Paper) 
Scott, A. W. Law of trusts. 2d ed. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1956. 5 vols. $100.00. 
Unfair competition 
Fox, H. G. Canadian law of trade marks 
and unfair competition. 2d ed. Toronto, 
Carswell, 1956. 2 vols. $45.00. 
U. S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
Rappaport, L. H. SEC accounting practice 
and procedure. New York, Ronald Press, 
1956. 555p. $15.00. 
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U. S. Supreme Court 
Silver, D. M. Lincoln’s Supreme Court. Ur- 
bana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1956. 272p. 
$4.00. (Paper, $3.00) 
War 
Kotzsch, Lothar. The concept of war in 
contemporary history and international 
law. Geneva, E. Droz, 1956. 310p. S.Frs. 


25. (Paper) 


Webster, Daniel 
Rothe, B. M., ed. Daniel Webster reader. 
New York, Oceana, 1956. 255p. $3.50. 
(Paper, $1.00) (Docket series, no. 5) 
Wills 
Schwarzberg, Harold and Stocker, J. E. 
Drawing wills. Rev. to March 1956. New 
York, Practising Law Institute, 1956. 
136p. $2.00. (Paper) 











CHECKLIST OF CURRENT STATE, FEDERAL 
AND CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Revised to Dec. 10, 1956 


Compiled by FRANCES KARR HOLBROOK 


PUBLICATION 

a 

App. Reports. ...... 

Code Ann.......... a le 

Session Laws........ odd years 

Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Ops. 
quarterly 

ere 

Compiled Laws Ann. a 

Session Laws........ odd years 

Atty. Gen. Rpts....... biennial 

ee 


ESE Pee 
Statutes Unann..... 
StG@tutes Ann....... 


Session Laws........ odd years 


LATEST VOL. 
SOURCE TO APPEAR 
ALABAMA 
SE ee ere ee 263 
ER el ns 30s chases bewoe 37 
Sematary OF Bae... cee ccccces 1940, 10v.; 1955 P. P. 
Secretary of State. ... 2... cccccees 1955, 2v.; 1956 Spec. 
Attorney General................. 80 (July-Sept., 1955) 
ALASKA 
ET EEE Ee 15 
Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 1949 (°1948), 3v. 
Secretary of Territory............. 1955 
Attorney General................. 1953-55 
ARIZONA 
Secretary of State or Dept. of 
Library & Archives............. 80 
EEE MM he ds dic boa a Ste 1956, 6v.; 1955 Code 


Sess. Amdts., 1v.; 


May, 1956, Cum. Pam. 


Secretary of State or Dept. of 


Library & Archives............. 1956 
ARKANSAS 
Secretary of State........sccscces 224 
Bobbs-Merrill Co................. 1947, 2v.; 1951 Supp. 
EGR cies tenewesnrean 1947, 8v. in 10; (1956 


replacement v.2, 2A, 
2B) 1955 P. P. 
gg ee ee 1955 


CALIFORNIA 


Bancroft-Whitney Co.; Advance 
parts, Recorder Printing & 


ee 46 (2d) 
*App. Reports...... Bancroft-Whitney Co.; Advance 

parts, Recorder Printing & 

Een 140 (2d) 
Official State Codes. . State Printing Office.............. Various Editions 
Deering’s Ann. Codes Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 3iv. in 57; 1955 P. P. 
West’s Ann. Codes... ——S 2 28©=— 5° cs See 77v.; 1956 P. P. 
Session Laws........... annual State Printing Office.............. 1955, 2v. 


* Advance parts available 








*Att 
Judi 


Adm 
Adn 


Rep 
Rev 


Atty 


Cor 


Fl 
Fl 











STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLICATION SOURCE 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
*Atty. Gen. Op....semi-annual Hanna Legal Pub. Co., Albany..... 


Judicial Council R pts. 
biennial 
Administrative Code 
Administrative Register 
(keeps Ad. Code current)... . 


eee eee 

Rev. DemeB:.... 6.05. she ree 

Session Laws........... annual 

Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 


*Conn. Supp........ 
General Statutes... . 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 
Judicial Council R pts 
Departmental Regulations . 


Conn. Law Journal Weekly. 


Chancery Reports... 
| ae 


Session Laws........ odd years 


Judicial Council, San Francisco 
State Printing Office.............. 


State Printing Office.............. 


COLORADO 


A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver... . 
Pe TTT eee 
Secretary of State... ......s.ceecee 


Attorney General................. 


CONNECTICUT 


Commission on Supreme Court 
PR bac cb ocbs sbiiveves 

Gs ba vacvendcancancadt 

Secretary of State................ 


Goepetary OF GANGS... 2... ccscvcess 


OR EI. 5 occ ccccvscesnbuie 
Ss ee 
acd aks svicinds'scncesces 


ee 


DELAWARE 


Mercantile Press, Wilmington, 

” So rere 
Se 
Edward Thompson Co.-West Pub. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


U. S. Court of Appeals - _ 
Acts Affecting D. C.. 
| hae 


Florida Cases....... 
Florida Supp........ 
POs st aceseacss 


* Advance parts available 


gg, eer 

S. M. Banks, Washington, D. C.... 

Government Printing Office........ 
FLORIDA 

We nls sane nctsssccussss 

South Pub. Co., Miami........... 

Secretary of State. ........0csce0. 


73 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


27 (Jan.-June 1956) 


15 (1954) 
1945, 11v. (loose leaf) 


56, no. 19 


131 
- 1953, 7v.; 1955 P. P. 
1956; 1956 Ext. 


1953-54 


142 
19 
1949, 4v.; 1955 Supp., 
2v. and P. P. 
1955 Spec. ; 1955 Pub., 
Pam. (0.p.) 


26-27 (1949-53) 
14 (1954) 
1949, iv. 

(loose leaf) 
20 


1953, 1Sv.; 1954 P.P. 
1953 


97 
49 
1951, 2v.; Cum. 
Pocket Supp. no. 
4, 1955, 2v. 


82-85 So. (2d) 
8 
1955, 3v. 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
FLORIDA—Continued 
Ann. to Official Stats. . . . Bancroft-Whitney Co.-Lawyers 
oS ae 
Statutes Ann....... . . . West Pub. Co.-Harrison Co........ 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 


biennial Attorney General................. 
Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Judicial Council, Tallahassee....... 
GEORGIA 
*Reports........... dies athe 2 Ahn 0.8 dlp bikares eitaa ts 
*App. Reports. ..... a 0 ee eee 
Rdiceecess & « .¢° SUI op cecasctcensecnwee’ 
Session Laws...........annual State Library.................... 
*Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
ID San ach cnc nes cee 
GUAM 
Civil and Penal Codes . . . Govt. of Guam, Agana, Guam..... 
Civil Procedure and Probate 
SS ee oo» MERI POU Ss ae caces 
Government Code... . . . Govt. of Guam................... 
*Public Laws and Amend- 
ments tothe Codes . . . Govt. of Guam................... 
HAWAII 
re . . . Clerk of Supreme Court........... 
Revised Laws....... ———— ll a, 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of Territory............. 
IDAHO 
re Oe ere 
Code Ann..... 6x6 so bh stedekdadde sae 
Session Laws........ odd years Caxton, Caldwell, Ida............. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 
ILLINOIS 
TS kiacknnces . .« « Edwin H. Cooke, Bloomington... . . 
*App. Reports. ..... ae Ul, 
Court of Claims Reports. . . Court of Claims, Springfield....... 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Burdette Smith Co................ 


* Advance parts available 


Vol. 50 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


1956, 12v. 
1943, 31v. in 32; 
1955 P. P. 
1955, 2v. (Gen.) & 
1953, 2v. (Spec.); 
Sess. Law Service, 
1956 


1953-54 
3 (1956) 


211 
92 
1935, 36v.; 1955 
P. P.; 1956 Supp. 
1956, 2v. 


1952-53 


1953, 1955 P. P. 


1953, 1955 P. P. 
1952, 1955 P. P. 


1956 


40 
1945 
1955 


77 
1947, 12v.; 1955 P.P. 
1955 


31 (1951-52) 


8(2d) 
9(2d) 
21 
1955, 2v. 
(State Bar ed.) 








Sn 


Jo 


Oo PrYyNnaAr?>OoOn7n 


>) _# 
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PUBLICATION 


Smith-Hurd Statutes Ann. . 


Jones Statutes Ann. 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

even years 
Atty. Gen. Op....... odd years 
Reporte... ..66s.iss 
App. Reports....... 
Burns Statutes Ann.. 
Session Laws........ odd years 
*Atty. Gen. Op......... annual 


Administrative Rules and 
Regulations....... 


Vee odd years 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 
Department Rules. ..even years 


*Reports 


General Statutes Ann j 
Session Laws........... annual 
Atty. Gen. Rpts....... biennial 


Judicial Council! Bulletin 
quarterly 


Kentucky Decisions. 
Revised Statutes... . 


Baldwin's Revised Statutes 
Ann — 


ee ee 


* Advance parts available 


SOURCE 
ILLINOIS—Continued 
West Pub. Co.-Burdette Smith 


Callaghan & Co 


Secretary of State 


Attorney General 
Attorney General................. 


INDIANA 


Supreme Court Reporter.......... 
Supreme Court Reporter 
Bobbs-Merrill Co................. 


Secretary of State 
Attorney General 


Secretary of State 


IOWA 


Superintendent of Printing 
Superintendent of Printing 
Superintendent of Printing 
eh cas ba bine oo 0> 
Superintendent of Printing 


Superintendent of Printing 
Superintendent of Printing 


KANSAS 


State Library 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Attorney General................. 


Judicial Council, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 


3 Peer 
Legislative Research Commission. . . 


Banks-Baldwin 


75 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


1941, 48v.; 1955 
P. P.; Pam. Supp., 
Ch. 120, 1955; Pam. 
Supp., July 1956 
1934, 31v.; 1934-49 
Supp., 6v.; 1953 
and 1955 P. P.; Pam. 
Supp., Feb. 1956 
1955 


1954 
1955 


234 
125 
1933, 12v. in 23; 
1955 P. P. 
1955 
1956 


1947, 2v.; 1948-56 
Supp., 9v. 


246 
1954, 3v. 
1954, v. 4, no. 4 
1949, 60v.; 1955 P. P. 
1955 


30 (1954) 
1954, Jan. 1956 Supp. 


177 
1949; 1955 Supp. 
1956 
40 (1952-54) 


30, no. 4 (1956) 


288-291 SW (2d) 
1955, 3v. (loose leaf) 
1944 Ann.; 1955 Supp. 


1955, 1v.; 1956 Pam. 
Service 
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LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
KEN TUCKY—Continued 
Russell's Practice and Forms NS eo ee 1953 (Civil Prac. and 
Crim. Code) 1955 
Service 
Kentucky Rules of Civil 
Procedure. ....... . . « Legislative Research Commission. . . 1953 
Session Laws....... even years Legislative Research Commission. . . 1956 
Judicial Council Rpts. 
biennial Court of Appeals, Frankfort....... 1956 
Administrative Code. . . . Legislative Research Commission... 1951 
Administrative Regulations 
EG bsadceenee . . .« Legislative Research Commission... Current (loose leaf) 
LOUISIANA 
0 Se eee 0 te En nnccccicwrsnne 230 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Secretary of State................ 1950, 7v.; 1956 P. P. 
Weste Statutes Ane. . . . West Pub. Ga................... 1951, 49v.; 1956 P. P. 
Session Laws........... annual Secretary of State................ 1956 Reg.; 1956 Ext. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 1954-56 
Atty. Gen. Statistical 
eae biennial Attorney General................. 1954-56 
Criminal Statistical Rpt. 
semi-annual Attorney General................. July-Dec., 1956 
Judicial Council Rpt. . . . Judicial Council, Supreme Court, 
Ss  eecneecseneesa 1956 
MAINE 
~ rere . . «Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta. . 150 
Revised Statutes Ann. . . . Michie Co...........ccccceeceees 1954, 5v.; 1955 P. P. 
Session Laws........ Se TS Te 1955 (o.p.) 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. . . Attorney General............ Laide 39 (1954) 
MARYLAND 
<r 0 © ee BE ashnsan dance tenencaces 209 
Code Ann.......... ee lS. er 1951, 3v.; 1956 Supp. 
Session Laws.......... | CTT Te CTP E TET 1956 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
annual Attorney General................. 39 (1954) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
>: ae . . . Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston. . 332 
Massachusetts Decisions . . Boston Law Book Co............. 130-133 NE (2d) 
App. Decisions...... . . .  Wilson-Hill Co., Boston........... 6 
Ann. Laws.......... . . . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.-Michie 
ETE CATES es Serre 1933, 20v.; 1955 P. P. 
Session Laws........... annual Secretary of Commonwealth....... 1955 (Blue Bk. ed.) 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Secretary of Commonwealth....... 1954-55 


Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Secretary of Commonwealth....... 1955 


* Advance parts available 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
MICHIGAN 
a, . . . Lawyers Co-Op. Pub. Co.......... 
Compiled Laws. .... ae ll 
Supplement......... . . . Mason Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Statutes Ann....... + naan s cacadedvacnns 
Session Laws........... annual Secretary of State................ 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 
Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Court Administrator, Lansing...... 
Administrative Code. . . . Secretary of State................ 
MINNESOTA 
ns 6bhbeands . . . Review Pub. Co., St. Paul......... 
eg ile » Sgt Ce eens cteawhyseuanes 
Statutes Ann........ pice, a Met has cease ehe-cte wack 
Session Laws........ odd years State Printer..................... 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 
Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Judicial Council.................. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Is nt sdenccans . . . Mississippi Reporter Co., Little 
Rn acbasssnacrcncsesess 
Se . . . Harrison Co.-Lawyers Co-op. 
OE ee 
Session Laws....... even years Secretary of State................ 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial Secretary of State................ 
MISSOURI 
ee . . . Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia...... 
App. Reports. ...... ee lll EE TS 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Secretary of State................ 
Vernon's Ann. Statutes. . . Vernon Law Bouk Co............. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Diges 
eee o 0 «« =Aptawnayp Gomer... 6 ccc ctssiects 





* Advance parts available 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


344 
1948, v.1-5; Ann., v. 6 
1948-54, v. 5A 
Statutes; 1949-52, 
v. 6A Annotations; 
Current loose leaf vol. 
1936, 28v.; 1955 
P. P.; Current loose 
leaf vol. 
1956 Reg. & Ext. 


1955-56, v. 1, 1955 
1955 
1954; Supp. 1-6, 
1954-55 


246 
1953, 2v.; Ann., 
lv. (1954) 
1946, 45v.; 1955 P. P. 
1955 


1953-54 
5 (1948) 


222 


1942, 12v.; 1956 P. P. 
1956 


1951-53 


364 

241 
1949, 2v.; Ann., Iv. 
(1951); 1955 Supp. 

1951, 45v.; 1955 
P. P.; Pam. Supp. 
Apr. 1956 
1955 


13, no. 31 
(Nov. 8, 1956) 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
MONTANA 

ee State Pub. Co., Helena............ 
Revised Codes Ann. . Ce 
Session Laws........ odd years State Pub. Co...........cccccsess 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

biennial State Law Library................ 

NEBRASKA 

I is hn ote ao NS ey Cae cel ee 
Revised Statutes. ... NGS 6 3.1 nad nehenaaeee +’ 
Session Laws........ OG8 yours Diente LIGMET... «2... cc cccccccsees 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

biennial Attorney General................. 

NEVADA 

NG scene ces Secretary of State. ............... 
Compiled Laws..... Bender-Moss Co., San Francisco .. . 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

biennial Attorney General................. 


~~ ; 
Revised Statutes, Ann. . 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. a 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


re 
*Superior Court Reports 
Revised Statutes. 


Statutes Ann....... 


Session Laws...........annual 
Atty. Gen. Op...... 
eee 
Statutes Ann........ a ae 
Session Laws........ odd years 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 


biennial 


* Advance parts available 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Secratacy. Gf State. .......0.cccee. 


Atlantic Law Book Co., Brooklyn, 


Secretary I i bd a: 2 Abdo 
Attorney General................. 
pe 


NEW JERSEY 


Soney & Sage Co., Newark........ 
ee 
Newark...... 


Gann Law Book Co., 


West Pub. Co.-Soney & Sage Co... . 


MacCrellish & Quigley, Trenton... . 
Dept. of Law and Public Safety... . 


NEW MEXICO 


Clerk, Supreme Court............. 
PN eee 
ee er Peer Tee 


EE eee 





Vol. 50 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


128 
1947, 9v.; 1955 P. P. 
(Repl. vols. 2-5) 
1955 


23 (1949-50) 


161 
1943, 9v.; 1955 
Supp. (1v.) 
1955 


1953-54 


70 
1929, 6v.; 1931-49 
Supp., 3v. (New Code 
in Preparation) 
1954-55; 1956 Spec. 
Sess. (Pam.) 


1952-54 


1955, 6v.; 1956 P. P. 
1955 (incl. 1954 Spec.) 
1950-52 
5 (1954) 


20 


40 
1937, Sv.; 1938-55 
Cum. Supp., 8v. 
1939, 59v.; 1955 P. P.; 
Apr. 1956 Pam. Supp. 
1955, 2v. in 1 
2 (1951-53) 


60 
1953, 12v.; 1955 P. P. 
1955 


1953-54 





1*) 
1%) 
1*] 


sn * 


~~ (Pee eet 








wy 
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79 


LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
NEW YORK 
eee 1 (2d) 
Age. Div. Reports. . . . Wiliam Prees...... 2... .ccccesss 1 (2d) 
1*Miscellaneous Reports . . Williams Press................... 2 (2d) 
*. V. Geppiement.. . . . WOBBIW Ci. icc. c ccc ccccnse 152 (2d) 
McKinney's Consolidated 
Laws Ann........ . . . Edward Thompson Co............ 1916, 98v.; 1956 P. P.; 


Cum. Pam., Oct., 
1956; Pam. Vols. 


Consolidated Laws Service. . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.-Baker, 


63B, 66A 


WIT Ss bes ko ccctacacscs 1950, 14v.; 1956 
Cum. Supps. (14v.) 
*Session Laws.......... annual Dept. of State; Advance parts, 
Williams Press... ............... 1956, 2v. 
*McKinney’s Session Law 
A . . «Edward Thompson Co............ 1956 
Local Laws of Cities, 
Countion, Villages. . . . Dapt. of Saabs... .....cccceccccss 1955 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. (Formal 
OO ee OM NE rer 1954 
Atty. Gen. Informal Op. 
, a Ere 1954 
Judicial Conference Rpts. . . Judicial Conference, New York..... 1 (1956) 
Official Compilation of Code, 
Remename Meme... . . « TRagpe Gb Beatin nc... cc ccccccccss 1945, Sv.; Supp. 4, 
1945-48 ; Supps. 
5-10, 1949-54 
Law Revision Commission 
ica itaocuead ~ » w& WIIIIIIIIILGA 5 50. cc ces cceccs 1953 
SS eee errr rere 75 (1955) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
~§ «ss ey ee ESE PT 243 
Generel Siegen... . « « BE cee wee 1943, 11v.; 1955 P. P. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 1955; 1956 Ext. 


Atty. Gen. Digest of Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


32 (1952-54) 


a . « » Meee weees osell........4 79 
Revised Code....... ae 1943, 7v.; 1953 Supp. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 1955 
Atty. Gen. Rpts.& Op. . . Attorney General................. 1954-56 
OHIO 
2, ee . . . Law Abstract Co., Norwalk; 
Advance parts, Ohio State 

INS, Sot cts atin se cass asain 164 

*App. Reports...... > +p Bes hens ehady came t es sccccsas 99 





* Advance parts available 


1 The last series of New York Reports ended with: 309 N. ws S06 App. Div.; and 208 Misc. They are 


continued by new series: 1 N. Y. 2d; 1 App. Div. 2d; and 1 Misc. 2d. 
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LATEST VOIL.. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
OH1O—Continued 
*Ohio Opinions... ... W. HE AaGeste Ga. i........... 59 
*Ohio Law Abstract. Law Abstract Co., Norwalk; 
Advance parts, Ohio State 
Bar Ass’n., Columbus........... 72 
Revised Code....... W. H. Anderson Co............... 1953 (Service ed.) 
3v.; 1955 Supp. 
(Desk service ed.) 
Revised Code Ann... Bawmles-Baldwim. ......o.cccccesess 1953, 1lv.; 1956 
Cum. Supp. 
Revised Code Ann... Te 1953, 8v. (loose leaf); 
1956 Cum. P. P.; 
1956 Spec. Issue 
Page’s Revised Code Ann . W. H. Anderson Co............... 1953-55, 19v.; 1956 
Cum. P. P. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 126 (1955-56) 
Atty. Gen. Op.......... annual Secretary of State................ 1955 
Judicial Council Rpts. DEE GEE. occ ccccvesccceses 12 (1955) 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Decisions. ih ceceaeeweenad ead 293-295 P. (2d) 
ee lo ere 1951, 2v.; 1955 Supp. 
Statutes Ann....... WE occ beck dsctevscccs 1936, 36v.; 1955 
P. P.; July 1956 
Pam. Supp. 
Session Laws........ odd years Cooperative Pub. Co.............. 1955 
OREGON 
ES ee Secretary @f Dente... ......22..5-. 206 


Revised Statutes. ... 


Session Laws........ odd years 

Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 

rere ‘ 


*Superior Court Reports 
*District and County 
Se ere 


Purdon’s Statutes Ann 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Op......... biennial 
ee 


* Advance parts available 


1953, 6v.; Ann., 
2v. (loose leaf); 
1955 repl. parts 


Legislative Counsel Committee... . . 


Secretary of State. ............... 1955 
Secretary of State................ 1952-54 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Murrelle Printing Co., Sayre....... 384 
Murrelle Printing Co.............. 180 

Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia. ... 5 (2d) 

West Pub. Co., Geo. T. Bisel Co., 

Soney & Sage Co..............- 1938, 56v.; 1955 P. P. 

Bureau of Publication............. 1953, 2v. 
Attorney General................. 1953-54 


PUERTO RICO 


Exec. Ass’t. to Governor, La 
Fortaleza, San Juan............ 75 





L. 


— Oe 
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PUBLICATION 


Reports 
General Laws Ann... 


oe eee ewww wee 


Acts and Resolves 
Public Laws. .......... 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


“see ee 


Code of Laws Ann... 


SOURCE 
PUERTO RICO—Continued 


Equity Pub. Corp., Stony Brook, 
L.L,N.Y 


ee 


Exec. Ass’t. to Governor 
Exec. Ass’t. to Governor 


oe eee ew eee 


RHODE ISLAND 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 


ee 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Judicial Council 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


R. L. Bryan Co., Columbia 
Michie Co.-Lawyers Co-op. Pub. 


Co.; Pocket parts, R. L. 
EES PO ETT 
Session Laws........... annual Secretary of State................ 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Se ae EE re 

Se I. or cesccacsensenmes 

Session Laws........ odd years State Library.................... 

Atty. Gen. Cases & Op. 
biennial Attorney General................. 
TENNESSEE 

Re ; Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, Mo. . 

Court of Appeals Reports , Seommens Pu. Co. 2.0 sccesesevs 

CO A, o. « 6s0000:0 , Bobbs-Merrill Co................. 

Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State................ 

TEXAS 

ee Secretary of State................ 

Criminal Reports... . Secretary of State................ 

Vernon's Statutes. ... Vernon Law Book Co............. 

Vernon's Statutes Ann . Vernon Law Book Co............. 
Atty. Gen. Digest of Op. 

monthly Attorney General............ err 

PR vr abrnwssedccccsossss 


Judicial Council Rpts. . 


* Advance parts available 


81 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


1954, 1lv. to date 
(Both Spanish and 
English eds.); 1955 

P. P. 

1955 

1952 


81 
1938, 2v. (New 
revision in 
preparation) 
1956 
1956 
16 (1955) 


228 


1952, 8v.; 1956 P. P. 
1956 


75 
1939, 4v.; 1952 
Supp., 1v.; 1955 P. P. 
1955 


1953-54 


198 
38 
1956, 13v.; 1956 P. P. 
1955, 2v. 


154 
161 
1948, 2v.; 1950-56 
Supp., 4v. 
1925, 41v.; 1956 P. P. 


1956 
27 (1955-56) 
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PUBLICATION 


NN aoa aie a bse 
*Reports (L. Ed.)... 
*Supreme Court Reporter . 
*Federal Reporter... . 
*Federal Supplement 
*Court of Claims Reports 
Customs Court Reports 
Customs and Patent Appeals 
Court Reports: Customs. 
Same: Patents...... 
*Military Appeals Court 
ae 
*Tax Court Reports 
Statutes at Large.... 
Geeersi ey. ats. 


Federal Code Ann... 


Code of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands . 


*Atty. Gen. Op...... 
Atty. Gen. Rpts... annual 
Judicial Conference Rpts. 
*Federal Rules Decisions. . 
Code of Federal 
Regulations....... 
*U. S. and Canadian 
Aviation Reports. . 
*Civil Aeronautics Board 


*Comptroller General 
Decisions... .. 

Court- Martial Rpts.. 

Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board Rpts. . 

Federal Communications 
Commission Rpts... 

Federal Power Commission 


Federal Trade Commission 
Epecieneeees. ......... 
Interior Decisions... . 
Administrative Decisions 
under Immigration and 
Nationality Laws. . 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission Rpts.. 


* Advance parts available 


SOURCE 


UNITED STATES 


Government Printing Office........ 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.......... 
TN ora tc cine o.04.6-466 orders 
oe 2 a ee 
MI ao a. cae 4.0550 1h ovei¥ «0s 


Government Printing Office. . . 


Government Printing Office. . anal 


Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.......... 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 


West Pub. Co.-Edward Thompson 


Ie Ape ae ed SE Rae ae ee 
Bobbs-Merrill Co................. 


High Commissioner of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific 


Islands, Honolulu. ............. 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 
oe EE eee 


Government Printing Office........ 
U. S. Aviation Reports, Baltimore. . 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office... .. 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.......... 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 
Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office........ 


Government Printing Office........ 


Vol. 50 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


351 
99 
76 

234 (2d) 
141 
132 
35 


42 
42 


6 
23 
69 
1952, 6v.; Supp. 
No. 3, 2v. 


1927, 104v.; 1956 P.P. 
1937, 29v.; 1956 P. P.; 
1947 Supp., 3v.; Pub. 


Law & Adm. Material, 
1955 


1952, iv. (loose leaf) 
40 (1940-48) 
1954-55 
1956 
18 
1949, 58v.; 1956 P. P. 
1955 

14 


34 
20 


5 
14 
10 


49 
61 


294 








Rep 
Rep 


Sess 
Att 


*Re 
Sta 


Att 











STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLICATION 


I. C. C. Motor Carrier 
Decisions......... - 
I. C. C. Valuation Rpts. 
*Maritime Commission Rpts. . 
National Labor Relations 
Board Decisions & Orders. 
Court Decisions on 
ER. faa ees 
Decisions of Commissioner 
of Feeemis........ 
Post Office Solicitor 


83 


LATEST VOL. 
SOURCE TO APPEAR 
UNITED STATES—Continued 

Government Printing Office........ 62 
Government Printing Office........ 54 
Government Printing Office........ 3 
Government Printing Office........ 114 
National Labor Relations Board.... 8 
Government Printing Office........ 1955 
Government Printing Office........ 9 


Decisions......... 
Public Utilities Rpts. 


Security and Exchange 
Commission Decisions 

S. E. C. Judicial Decisions . 

*Treasury Decisions... . 

Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Agreements . 


a 
ee 
Code Anh. .......0- tree 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 
"ROGUES i $.nissisincs 
Is ip 3 i ocdsne eT 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 
Judicial Council Rpts. 
biennial 
IN cecesece:ce pian 
ae 
Session Laws....... even years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 
biennial 


Judicial Council Rpts. 





* Advance parts available 


Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 


WO, BS Gs ccccccrsvcces 13 (3d series) 


Government Printing Office........ 32 
Securities and Exchange Commission 3,pt. 3 
Government Printing Office........ 90 
Government Printing Office........ 5, pt. 3 
UTAH 
Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... 121 
, 3” Ee eer reer 4 (2d) 
I. 5. 6 06 an hendinn bee 1953, 10v.; 1955 P. P. 
Inland Printing Co., Kaysville... .. 1955 
Rgmpnenes Ge ak ovis cise veces 1952-54 
VERMONT 
ee ee 199 
EE 1947, Iv. 
PR iiitars ca vescseccdeve 1955 
aS cs tase. cc cnacics 1952-54 
PO eee TT 5 (1955) 
VIRGINIA 
Div. of Purchases & Printing...... 197 


1950, 10v.; 1956 P. P. 
(Repl. v. 6, 1953) 
1956 


gg EE ae eee eee 
Div. of Purchases & Printing....... 


1954-55 
1954-55 


Div. of Purchases & Printing. ..... 
Div. of Purchases & Printing. ..... 
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PUBLICATION 


0 

Washington Decisions 
(Advance parts for 
Washington weed 

Revised Code....... 


Ann. to Revised Code 


Revised Code Ann.. 
Ann. to Revised Code 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & 
Digest of Op........ biennial 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


0 al ae 
Se ree 

Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 


biennial 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Op......... annual 


SA nee 


SOURCE 
WASHINGTON 
Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 


Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 

Code Publication Committee; 
Loose leaf Supplementation, 
Book Pub. Co., Seattle.......... 


Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 


sca svenseancesakna 

Bancroft-Whitney Co............. 

State Law Library; Advance parts, 
Secretary of State.............-. 


Attorney General................. 
an tenes nnseveenes 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dept. of Purchases............... 
en ee 


Dept. of Purchases............... 


pg eee 
DE I pc rrncccdsccveres 


WISCONSIN 


eS oo ts ncdceesh ies 
Bureau of Purchases.............. 
Mason Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Bureau of Purchases.............. 
Bureau of Purchases.............. 


WYOMING 


Prairie Pub. Co., Casper.......... 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.; Pocket parts, 
Mills Co., Sheridan............. 
Secretary of State................ 
Secretary of State. .......cccccees 





Vol. 50 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


47 (2d) 


149 


1951, 6v.; Supp. 
through Feb. 1, 1956 
1952-53, Vols. 7-10 
(loose leaf)—to 6/56 
1951, 10v. (loose leaf) 
1952, 8v.; 1956 P. P. 


1955 


32 (1953-54) 
14 (1955) 


139 
1955, 3v.; 1956 
Pam. Supp. 
1955-56 


44 (1950-52) 
6 (1948) 


270 
1955, 2v.; Ann., Iv. 
Current, lv. 
(loose leaf) 
1955, 2v. 
44 (1955) 


74 


1945, 5v.; 1955 P. P. 
1955 
1948-53 








*E 


3 
* 
* 
* 
s 


_—" 








CHECKLIST OF CURRENT CANADIAN 
DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Revised to Dec. 10, 1956 


LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
CANADA 
*Board of Transport Judg- 
ments, Orders, Regs. & 
ee eee . . . Board of Transport Commissioners, 
SE ois rcer esse tees ts 45 
*Canada Law Reports, 
Supreme Court.... . . . Queen’s Printer, Ottawa........... 1955 
*Canada Law Reports, 
Exchequer........ oI bs oie cicsnnses 1955 
*Dominion Law Reports . . Canada Law Book Co., Toronto.... 3 (2d) 
Canada Tax Cases Ann. . . R. De Boo, Toronto.............. 1955 
*Canadian Bankruptcy 
ROP eer 6 I IN rock odncseccs 35 
*Canadian Criminal Cases . « Eomete bee meee OS............. 114 
*Canadian Patent Reporter. . Canada Law Book Co............. 24 
*Canadian Railway and 
Transport Cases... . . . Canada Law Book Co............. 73 
*Criminal Reports... . . . Carswell, Toronto................ 23 
*Dominion Tax Cases . . . Commerce Clearing House, Toronto 9 (1955); 1956 (loose 
leaf) 
*Fox’s Patent, Trade 
Mark, Design & Copy- 
right Cases....... SS 9 eee 14 
*Labour Arbitration Cases . . Cartwright & Sons, Toronto....... 6 
*tMaritime Provinces Rpts. . Carswell.................20e0000- 37 
i UR Tee 14 
*tWestern Weekly Reports . Burroughs, Calgary............... 18 
Supreme Court of Canada 
Appeal Cases and Factums 
(Microlex)........ a EPR Ee 1955 
Revised Statutes. , CREE oc pb eco sets bccd bs 1952, 6v. 
Session Laws. . _ annual IS 0 inn sho 600 eee we 1955 
ALBERTA 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Queen’s Printer, Edmonton........ 1942, 4v. (New ed. 
in preparation) 
Session Laws...........annual Queen’s Printer.................. 1955-56 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Queen’s Printer, Victoria.......... 1948, 4v. 
Session Laws........... annual Queen’s Printer...............+-- 1956 


* Advance parts avaliatte 
+ Includes reports of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island. 
t Includes reports of Alberta, British ‘Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan. 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
MANITOBA 
*Law Reports....... Law Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Queen's Printer, Winnipeg......... 
Session Laws...........annual Queen’s Printer.................. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Revised Statutes.... . . . Queen’s Printer, Fredericton....... 
Session Laws...........annual Queen’s Printer.................. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Revised Statutes. ... Queen’s Printer, St. John.......... 
Session Laws........... ‘annual oo ee 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Revised Ordinances. . Queen’s Printer, Ottawa........... 
GIN os nos oscned -annual SE eee 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Revised Statutes. ... Queen’s Printer, Halifax........... 


Session Laws........... -annual ES odsind ds oo ccssnien 
ONTARIO 
0, Oe a Se ne 
*Ontario Weekly Notes. . . Carswell.....................005. 
Revised Statutes... . Queen’s Printer, Toronto.......... 


gS eee annual Queen's Printer.................. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Revised Statutes. ... . .  Queen’s Printer, Charlottetown. . . 
Session Laws...........amnual Queen’s Printer.................. 


QUEBEC 


*La Revue Légale. . Wilson et Lafleur, Montreal....... 


*Official Reports, Queen’ s 


Bench... . . E. Doucet, Montreal.............. 
*Official Reports, Superior 
ey ; ON SRE ETE OTT ee 


Wilson et Lafleur................. 
Queen’s Printer, Quebec........... 


*Practice Reports. . 
Revised Statutes. ... 


I Bs 5 os 0's 50 annual SC, cians nse seaeneciews 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Revised Statutes. ... . . Queen’s Printer, Regina........... 
eS ee annual Queen’s Printer.................. 
YUKON 

Consolidated Ordinances. Territorial Secretary, Whitehorse, 
I ttt o's back ara nldace dum Si 

rere ee annual Territorial Secretary.............. 


* Advance parts available 





Vol. 50 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


63 
1954, 4v. 
1956 


1952, 4 v. 
1956 


1952, 4 v. 
1955 


1956 
1956 (1st Sess.) 


1954, 4 v. 
1956 


1955 
1955 
1950, 5 v. 
1956 


1951, 3 v. 
1955 


1955 
1955 


1955 
1955 
1941, Sv. 
1955-56 


1953, 4 v. 
1956 


1914 
1954 





